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Notes. 


THE LAST PRIOR OF TWYNHAM. 


THE splendid Priory Church of Twynham 
or Christchurch in the county of Southamp- 
ton is familiar to many. In medieval 
times the choir, with its high altar of the 
Holy Saviour, was reserved for the religious 
community—the canons regular of the 
Augustinian Order; the nave being the 
parish church, with its own high altar dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity. 

John Draper II., the last of the Priors, 
and titular Bishop of Neapolis, near the 
ancient Shechem in Samaria, addressed in 
1536 a petition to Henry VIII., which still 
exists in the Record Office, praying the 
King to spare the Priory. He based his 
Tequest upon the desolate character of the 
district, the poverty of the house, and the 
fact that the church was not only a place 
for poor religious men, but also a parish 
church to the town and hamlets round about, 
the inhabitants of which numbered from 
fifteen to sixteen hundred. There was, 
moreover, no place (Bournemouth being 


then undreamed of) where any honest man 
on horseback or on foot might have succour 
or repose for the space of eight or nine miles, 
“but only this poor place of Christchurch, 
to which both rich and poor doth repair and 
repose.” He goes on to say how it was of 
late years a place of secular canons, until the 
King’s antecessors made it (in 1150) a place 
of canons regular ; and that 

“the pores not only of the parish and town, but 
also of the country, were daily relieved and sus- 
tained with bread and ale, purposely baked and 
brewed for them weekly to no small quantities 
according to their foundation, and a house ordained 
purposely for them, and officers according duly 
given attendance to serve them, to their great 
comfort and relief.” 

But this humble petition was disregarded ; 
and on 2 Dec., 1539, the Commissioners 
presented their report concerning the sub- 
mission of Draper and his eighteen brethren 
to Thomas, Lord Cromwell. They found 
the Prior 

‘a very honest conformable person, and the howse 
well furnysschide with juellys and plate, whereof 
some be mete for the Kinges majestie is use, as a 
litill chalys of golde, a gudly lardge crosse doble gylt 
with the foote garnysschyd with stone and perle, 
two gudly basons doble gylt having the ince 
armys well inamylyd, a gudly greet pyxe for the 
sacrament doble gylt; and ther be also other 
thinges of sylver right honest and of gudde valewer 
as well for the churche use as for the table, 
reservyd and kept to the Kinges use he sur- 
veyng of the demaynys of thys howse, wiche be 
lardge and baryn, and som partt thereof xx‘! mylys 
from the monastery, wiche we also do survey and 
mesure, hathe causyd usse to mak longer abode at 
thys place then we intendyd......” 

The report is signed by Sir Robert South- 
well, Edward Carne, Dr. John London, 
Richard Poulet, and William Berners. The 
site of the domestic buildings, which gradu- 
ally disappeared, was conveyed to Stephen 
and Margaret Kirton ; but the whole of the 
church was handed over to ‘the parish, the 
grant to the churchwardens being made by 
letters patent 23 Oct., 32 Henry VIII. 

In a line with the south wall, but some 
distance to the west, still stands a house 
which was once the porter’s lodge, close to 
the site of the gatehouse. The porter’s 
lodge was built by Prior Draper; but his 
chief memorial is within the church. This 
is his beautiful chantry chapel at the east 
end of the south choir-aisle. It is dated 
1529, and is formed by a screen of Caen 
stone stretching across the aisle. There is a 
central doorway with a depressed arch at 
the head, and canopied niches over it; and 
on either side are two transomed four- 
light unglazed windows under arches of the 
same character as that over the doorway. 
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At either end of the screen, north and 
south, are canopied niches; and along the 
top runs a battlemented parapet. Imme- 
diately over the doorway is a carved repre- 
sentation of a church with a central tower 
and spire. No steeple existed at Christ- 
church in 1529, but it has been thought 
that this may be a copy of some then existing 
representation of the building as it appeared 
in former times. Within the chantry, on 
the south wall, is a very beautiful piscina, 
the finest in the church. 

John Draper was installed Prior, succeed- 
ing William Eyre, on 31 Jan., 1521; took 
the B.D. degree at Oxford 21 March, 1521/2 ; 
was one of the King’s chaplains; Vicar 
of Piddletown in 1535, and Rector of 
Ewerne Courtney, Dorset, in 1536, both 
livings being in the gift of the Priory. 
Christchurch was a wealthy house of 550/. 
a year; and the Prior had a country house 
at Heron Court (now the Earl of Malmes- 
bury’s), a grange at Somerford, and another 
at St. Austin’s, near Lymington. 

At the surrender of the Priory on 28 Nov., 
1539, the Prior and the other eighteen Austin 
Canons were provided for, Draper himself 
receiving the large pension of 1331. 6s. 8d., 
and the use of Somerford Grange for life 
rent-free. This house was in the possession 
of the Goldwyer family from before 1596 
until 1757 or thereabouts. The Chapter of 
Winchester Cathedral was refounded by 
Henry VIII. on 28 March, 1541, when 
Draper was appointed fourth of the original 
twelve prebendaries by Bishop Stephen 
Gardiner, whose suffragan he was. Unless 
a note I have greatly errs, he enjoyed a 
income of 401. and 31l. 11s. 8d. from these 
two offices respectively. He died in 1552. 

The following abstract of his will I owe 
to the courtesy of Mr. G. F. T. Sherwood. 
I give it with a few notes added in brackets. 
John Draper, clerk, of Twynham, Hants, 
made his will on 6 June, 1549; and it was 
proved in London by James Tryme on 3 Feb., 
1552/3 (P.C.C. 3 Tashe). 


“Tn Dei Nomine, Amen. I, John Draper, clerk, 
remembrance, &c. M 


childerne of William Croke and Christian his wiffe 
Lx angells of gold. To John Leven xxvi* viii‘ and 


a gilt spone. To William Stone of Pyddelton and 
to Elizabeth his wif all my stuffe and bedding that 
ys at the vicarege at Pyddelton, the best fether- 


bedd to Alice their daughter. [One John Stone, 
elected Canon of Christchurch, was pensioned at- 
6/. per ann.] Item, 1 gyve to Martin Barbor tenne 

undes when he cometh tolaw full age, all my 
eon, &e., blankets and coverlets which is at 
Mawdlyn he ag A the Magdalen Hospital at 
Winchester]. To Johane Wynne xxvi' viii‘. To 
James Tryme xxvi' viiit, [One William Tryme was. 
an original chorister of Winchester, 1541. Each 
chorister was paid 66s. 8d.] To Edward Uphill, 
Thomas Waller, William Morgan, Gilbert Mather, 
Thomas Stone, Thomas Frank, William Walter, 
and to Johane the daughter ot William Philipp, 
and servant of John Trycker, to her marriage 
{sundry small bequests]. Item, I gyve all my 
paving tyle which is at the house of Bere to the 
hd of the churehe of Christ Churche. To 

Villiam Egerton a gilt spone [William Egerton was: 
one of the twelve poor men, decayed in the King’s 
wars or service, who were to be paid 6/. 13s. 4d. at 
Winchester in 1541]. To Mr. Doctor Steward, 
of Wynchester one Ff salt wyth the cover. 
{Edmund Steward, LL.D., was the first Canon 
nominated by the King. Made Dean by Queen 
Mary in 1554, he was deprived in 1559 for refusing 
the oath of supremacy.] To the poore brethern 
and susterne of Mawdlyn viiit. To Hugh Cooke 
xx*. [One Thomas Cooke, an ejected Canon of 
Christchurch, was pensioned at 6/.] To the parishe 
churche of Brixton a corporas clothe of gold. To 


iii* iiii*, [There were twelve.] To every vicar ii*. 
(There were twelve.] To every chorister xii‘, 
[There were ten.] To the foure bellryngers ii* viii‘. 
{Only two are mentioned in ‘ The Book of Portions.’] 
The residue of &e., I to Jamys 
Tryme and to Sir Walter Churche [ Walter Churche. 
an ejected Canon of Christchurch, was pensioned 
at 6/.], whom I ordeyne and make my faythfull 
executors for the welth of my soule. Theis being 
wittnes, Sir Thomas Fygg [one of the Winchester 
Petty Canons receiving 10/. a year], Sir Edward 
Williamson, and John Charnock, with other.” 


I shall be much obliged for any further 
information concerning Draper. Was he 
akin to his penultimate predecessor at 
Christchurch, Prior John Draper I. (1477- 
1502) ? A. R. Bay ey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


PLAYERS AND MINSTRELS AT 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
(See ante, p. 41.) 


PayMENts to itinerant minstrels, waits, 
and players visiting Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, are entered in the corporation 
accounts of that borough. A selection of 
extracts from those accounts was made by 
a local antiquary in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and from that selection, 
of which only 100 copies were printed, the 
following items are taken. It should be 
remembered that municipal years began at 


every prebendary of the Cathedral] churche of 
Winchester being there resident vi* viii‘. [There 
were eleven besides To every canon 
| 
body to be buryed in the parysh churche of Christes 
Churche, Twynham, before the quere [choir] door 
there, at the hedd of hym that was fyrst Prior 
1150}. Imprimis, I give 
unto Christes church my best and largest Coverlet 
of Crewell to lye before the high aulter in the high 
days. To poore people in Christs churche iii® iiii* 
every weke 7 three yeres. Item, I gyveto the | | 
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Michaelmas, and that each year bore the 

date of its commencement. ‘Thus the year 

beginning Michaelmas, 1561, and ending 

Michaelmas, 1562, is called 1561 throughout, 

tae h the year had really been 1562 since 
arch. 


1561, November. Item, paid to Mr. Maior that 
he gave to two Skottes minstrilles in rewarde, 2s. 

1561, Decembere. Item, paid mor to Mr. Maior 
o- . gave to two mynstrylles on Saint Thomas’ 

aye, 2s. 

1561, February. Item, paid to Mayster Maior for 
that he gave to Sir Henry Persy mynstrilles in 
rewarde, 6s. Item, paid more geven in rewarde to 
the a ee of Ledes, 4s. 

1561, March. Item, paid by Mr. Maior to the 
wayttes of Thriske [Thirsk], given them in rewarde, 
3s. Item, paid mor geven in rewarde to the 
wayttes of Carlell, 3s. Item, paid mor geven in 
rewarde to the wayttes of Darnton ron ng 
3s. Item, paid in rewarde to the Skottes myn- 
strelles, 2s. 

1561, June. Item, paid to an _ mynstrell, 
as by Mr. Maior’s bill, 12d. Item, geving 
to the wattys of Cockeremouthe in rewarde, 3s. 

1561, July. Item, paid to the Dowtches of Sowf- 
folk’s players, by Mr. Maior’s comandement, 20s. 

1561, Septembere. Item, paid for drinke in the 
sae Court to the Dutches of Suffolke players, 
26 


1562, Octobre. Item, paid in reward to my Lord 
Montaglis berwarde [Monteagle’s bearward], 6s. 8d. 

1563, July. Item, paid that was geven in reward 
to my Lord of Bedfurthe’s players by Mr. Maior 
and his brethren, 20s. 

1565, Decembere. Item, paid to my Lord of 
Worsyturs sage for playinge in the Marchant 
Court, at the commandement of Mr. Maior and 
his bretheringe, 20s. 

1565[26], Octobar. Item, paid to Mr. Maior for 
that he gave in rewarde to jesters and mynstrilles 
for this yeare [1565], as apperythe by the bucke of 
orders, 5/. 

1566, June. Item, paide to a player for playinge 
with a hobie horse in the Firthe, before Mr. Mayor 
and his brethren, 3s. 4d. 

1567, Januarye. Item, geven in rewarde to the 
of Durham at Mr. Mairs comandment, 

tem, paid for four lynkes to the plaie, 2s. Item, 
paid for a quarte of wyne to the oy 4d. Item, 
paid for three laid [loads] of colles for fyer to the 
plaers, 12d. 

(Accounts for several years missing.) 


1576, September. Geven in rewarde by Mr. Maior 
to my Lord of Arango players, 50s. Geven in 
— by Mr. Maior to him that had the lyon, 


1590, October. Geven in rewarde to the Earle of 
Hardforthe’s players, 40s. Geven in rewarde to 
the Earl of Worcester’s pleyers, 30s. 

1593, May. Geven in rewarde to my_Lord 
Admirall’s plaiers and my Lord Morleis ‘plaiers, 
being all in one companye, 30s. 

1593, June. Paide in rewarde to Mr. Brucke for 
a plaie, & other sportes to him and his brethren 
plaied—commanded by Mr. Maior to be paid, 10s. 

1593, September. Paide and geven in reward to 
the Erle of Sussessx plaiers, 40s. Paide to the Erle 
of Sussessx plaiers in full paymente of 3/. for 
playing a ‘free play, pc Maia: by Mr. Maiore, 20s. 


1593, October. Given in reward to my Lorde 
Darcies players, 

1599, April. Paide whiche was ig to my lorde 
Staffordes players commanded by Mr. Maior, 20s. 

1607, Feb. Payd which was given to a tumbler 
for tumling before Mr. Maior and his brethren, 4s. 


RicHARD WELIORD.. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


HURSLEY PARISH REGISTERS. 


THESE registers cannot fail to be of 
interest both to the historian and genea- 
logist, for they contain much relating to the 
Major and Cromwell families that has 
hitherto been unrecorded in the pedigrees 
of those families. The baptisms, marriages,,. 
and burials are all jumbled together in the 
earliest volume, the first entry being the 
baptism of “‘ John ye sonne of John Spicer 
on the 6th of January, 1599.” The earliest 
pages are in English, but on p. 3 (1601) 
the entries are written in very illegible 
Latin. According to the Rev. William 
Marsh’s list of the vicars of Hursley, the 
parish was served from 1581 to 1616 by 
William Symmonds, who died in the latter 
year; but on 17 April, 1609, ‘‘ Henricus 
Rowe, clericus,”” appears among the burials. 

Richard Major of 
the manor of Merdon (which is Hursley) in 
1638. He was son of John Major, other- 
wise Maior, a shipowner of the port of 
Southampton, and frequently mentioned 
in the Court Leet records of that town. 
John was Sheriff in 1598, Mayor in 1600 and 
1615, and M.P. in 3 Charles I. In his will, 
dated 20 Feb., 1629, he left 2002. for a 
hospital and workhouse for Southampton. 

Richard Major married Anne, daughter of 
John Kingswell of Marvel in the Isle of 
Wight, and by her was father of Dorothy 
Major, born in 1626, and of Anne, born in 
1631. According to Mr. B. W. Greenfield’s 
pedigree of the Majors, Richard had three 
sisters, married to Wulfris (Wolf ?), Wolgar, 
and Lavington. Both Wolf and Lavington 
are well-known Hursley names. There was. 
also another sister, Jane Major, who married 
John Barton of Southampton, and was 
mother of Jane Barton, who, by her marriage 
with Peter Hearnsent (a Walloon merchant 
of Southampton), was ancestress of the 
Heathcotes of Hursley Park (see the book 
on the Heathcote family by Mr. Evelyn D. 
Heathcote, 1899). But to return to the 
registers of Hursley, where in December, 
1635, is the marriage of a William Woolf 
to Elizabeth Prince. In a very interesting 
little volume entitled ‘The Customs of the 


Manor of Merdon,’ published in 1708, will 
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be found a great deal about the Lavingtons ; 
but this hint must here suffice. 

The third volume of the Hursley registers 
begins with three pages devoted to Richard 
Major’s family, and among the marriages is 
this :— 

wright worshipfull Richard Cromwell, 
— and M™ Dorothy Maijor, the daughter of the 
right worshipful Richard Major, Esqui', were mar- 
ried the first day of May, Anno Dom. one thousand 
six hundred and forty-nine.” 

The marriage of Anne Major to John 
Dunch of North Baddesley occurred on 
2 July, 1650. According to Richard Morley 
{the rustic poet of Hursley, who died in 
1672), quoted in Marsh’s ‘ Hursley,’ 

‘these all lived at the Lodge together in Oliver's 
reign. So we had justice, right or wrong by power ; 
for if we did offend, they had power to send us a 
‘thousand miles off.” 

The baptisms of the children of Dorothy 
(Cromwell and of Anne Dunch all follow 
each other, beginning with Elizabeth Crom- 
well on 26 March, 1650. Mr. Major Dunch, 
**sonne of Mr. John Dunch,” was born 
9 Aug., 1651, being Saturday. Samuel, 
**sonne”’ of the same, was born 26 Sept., 
1652, being Sunday. Dulcibella, daughter 
of Mr. John Dunch, was born 29 March, 
1654. Anne, June, 1655. Edmund, 3 Sept., 
1656, being Wednesday. John, 5 Oct., 
1659. As these Dunch children are not 
given in the pedigree, they are here inserted. 
' Miss C. M. Yonge in her ‘ Keble’s Parishes ’ 
gives full copies of the Cromwell baptisms, 
namely, Elizabeth, 1650; Oliver, 11 July, 
1656; Anne, 15 July, 1659; Dorothy, 
1 Aug., 1660. But possibly the full text 
of the following may be interesting to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

**Oliver Cromwell, Es%"*, sonne of Richard Crom- 
well, Esi*, Lord of the Manor of Marden, alias 
Merdon, died the eleventh day of May, and was 
buried the thirteenth in the chancel of Hursley, 
Anno Dom. 1705.” 

“Richard Cromwell, Es%*, was buried ye eigh- 
teenth day of July, a.p. 1712.” 

This was, of course, the Protector Richard, 


Highwood, Romsey. 


‘King Lear’ THE STAGE.—This 
tragedy, just revived at the Haymarket 
Theatre, is seldom to be seen in England. 
I saw it in Germany many years ago, and 
was then struck with the fact that it displays 
Shakespeare’s theatrical powers to an extent 
unsurpassed in any of his other dramas, 
‘Hamlet’ not excepted. The long practical 
experience of a skilled actor was required 
for the composition of ‘King Lear.’ The 


following matters I noticed in the repre- 
sentation would, I think, escape the notice 
of nearly all readers of the printed play. 

1. Cordelia and the Fool never appear 
together; the reason was, doubtless, that 
the same boy-actor played both. 

2. The actors in the storm scene are all 
dressed very differently ; this stage effect 
is most remarkable. 

3. In the last scene almost all the principal 
personages are killed ; but only the greatest, 
Lear himself, dies on the stage. We hear 
that Gloster and Edmund are dead; the 
bodies of Goneril and Regan, and afterwards 
of Cordelia, are carried in; last of all, the 
king dies in view of the spectators. 

H. Davey. 

Brighton. 


WESTMINSTER WILLS: WILLIAM AND 
JOHN JENNINGS.—Having occasion to con- 
sult some wills at Somerset House for 
genealogical purposes, I made some notes 
from the will of a parishioner of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, which may be of 
sufficient interest to warrant a corner in 
& Q.’ 

The will was that of William Jennyngs, 
“Servant unto the King and Queenes 
Maiesties,”’ dated 2 Aug., 1558, and proved 
in December of the same year (11 Welles). 
What particular office he held is not known. 
To his nephew John he leaves the lease of 
“The Boar’s Head,’ some property in 
*“Tuthill Strete,’’ and his furniture in the 
chamber over the gate. The utensils at 
“The Boar's Head” are mentioned, and 
apportioned among several legatees, To 
his wife Sybill he leaves some corn, hay, and 
barns in Lambeth. 

“ Ttem, the 40/. which I lent unto the Quenes 
maiestie upon a Prevyt Seale: I will viij thereof 
be imployed towards the making of a well in 
Tuthill streete betwyxt my tent called the 
White harte and the tenement called the Sarzons 
hed....Also I will myn executors giue betwixt 
Margaret my cooke and John my hostler called 
Joane my maide [sic] iij'i either in stuff or money 
....Also the Queenes maiestie and King Edward 
are indebted vnto me in 120/., which, if it be 
gotten, to be distributed amongst my kinsfolk 
and in works of charity.” 

The testator complains also that he has 
been unrecompensed for a lease of 40 shil- 
lings by the year ‘‘ which the King’s maiestie 
her father took from me, and put into the 
park at Saint James.’’ His chambers over 
the gate would refer to the gate that led 
out of College Court, now Great Dean’s 
Yard, into Tothill Street, the last prison 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the place where 
Lovelace wrote his immortal poem ‘To 
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Althea from Prison.’ Petty France is now 
York Street. Tothill Street had some 
grand mansions in it. 

Turning to Boyne’s ‘ Tradesmen’s Tokens 
of the Seventeenth Century,’ 2nd ed., we 
find there was a “ Boar’s Head” in King 
Street, Westminster, from which a dateless 
token was issued, with the initials I. D. W. 
Two farthing tokens were issued with I. B. 
on the reverse: one by Joane Bartlett 
at “The White Hart, Tvtel Streete”’; 
the other with the same obverse, viz., a hart 
lodged, and on the reverse “ Ralph Firbanke, 
in Tvttle Streete, R. E. F.” A farthing 
token was issued with a Saracen’s head on 
the obverse, and on the reverse I. M. B. 
and “ Grocer ”’ (vol. i. 649; ii. 774, 830). 

_The will of William’s nephew John Jen- 
nings was proved 19 Dec., 1586 (68 Windsor). 
He desired “ to be buried within that chapel 
of St. Margarets church where I use to sit, 
as neare unto my state and condition as 
conveniently as may be.” He had a 
godson “of Thevinge Lane,” and left a 
legacy to John Johnson “ of pety ffraunce.”’ 

Perhaps my friend Mr. HaRLAND-OXLEY 
can give some further particulars of these 
Jenningses. A, RHODES. 


_ County Boroveo.—‘ H.E.D.’ seems to 
imply that the term “‘ county borough ”’ was 
unknown to our municipal life before the 
passing in 1888 of the Local Government Act, 
to which it makes two references in this 
connexion. But I find in The London 
Gazette, 13-17 Nov., 1701, an address to 
William III. from ‘the Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen, Common Council, Sheriffs, Bur- 
gesses, and Commonalty of Your Majesty’s 
County Borough of Carmarthen.” 
ALFRED F. RosBsins. 


_ CrocopiLes Heratpry.—I observe 
in the ‘Glossary of Terms in Heraldry’ 
aie Parker, 1894) the following assertion 
9) :— 

“ Alligator, and crocodile.—The only case of either 
of these borne in English arms is 


“Gules, a chevron argent bety een three alligators 
Hitchcock. 


“Per chief gules and or, in base an olive-tree 
eradicated and fructed proper, in chief the head 
and forelegs of a crocodile, issuant proper.—Dalbiac, 
Bedford.” 

I think I can recall at least two other cases 
as having occurred in English heraldry 
before 1894. At the time of the unfortunate 
death of John Hanning Speke, the African 
traveller, in 1864, supporters were granted 
to the head of the family, Mr. Speke of 
Jordans: a crocodile and ‘a hippopotamus. 


Also, in the coat of arms attached to the 
very dilapidated monument of Sir Anthony 
Pollard (d. 1577) now lying in the park of 
Baldon Manor House, Oxfordshire, but 
formerly set up in the destroyed church 
attached to Nuneham Courtney House, 
close by, a shield forming an escutcheon of 
pretence, contains the figure of a crocodile. 
The arms (I quote from a slight note) 
are, for Pollard, a fesse between three scallop 
shells (?), quartering Argent, on a bend, 
between two lions rampant sable, a crocodile 
proper. There are other quarterings, and 
their order varies in another coat, but of the 
crocodile there can be no doubt. 

To what family does this shield belong ? 

W. J. Lortir. 
Savile Club. 


Le Sc@ur’s or Cuartes I.—That 
excellent historian of Charing Cross Mr. 
Holden MacMichael has been misled by 
J. T. Smith (‘Streets of London’) into 
writing: ‘‘ The King’s sword, however, with 
buckler and straps, disappeared mysteriously 
from the statue on the night of April 13, 
1810.” Bell’s Messenger (22 April, 1810) 
provides this illuminating paragraph :— 

“‘ Saturday morning early, the sword, buckler, and 
straps fell from the equestrian statue of King 
Charles the First, at Charing Cross. The appen- 
dages similar to the statue are of copper; the 
sword, &c., were picked up by a man of the name 
of Moxam, a porter belonging to the Golden Cross, 
who deposited them in the care of Mr. Eyre, trunk 
maker, in whose possession they remain till that 

entleman receives instructions from the Board of 
reen Cloth at St. James’s Palace, relative to their 
former [sic] reinstatement.” 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘““WaRREN’”’ AND THE HARE.—One was 
under the impression that a “ warren” was 
a word applied peculiarly to the under- 
ground shelter formed by the wild rabbit ; 
it, however, appears to have been equally 
applicable to the aboveground “form” of 
the hare. But on looking up “ warren” in 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymological Dic- 
tionary,’ I find that the word is from the 
Old High German warjan, to protect or 
preserve. This will, therefore, account for 
what I could not at first understand when 
I found that the hare was sometimes adopted 
as a sign by bearers of the name of Warren. 
In 1555, for instance, from the “ Hare” 
in Chepe one “‘ Warren was carted through 
the City with a goldsmyth’s wyff, for baudry, 
and hordom and dyvers [times taken} 
with-all; and so cared owt of Algatt”’ 
(Machyn’s ‘ Deer And again a Hare’” 
was the sign of Nicholas Warren (see London 
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‘Gazette, No. 368). Nathaniel Bailey (1740) 
thus defines ‘‘ warren ”’ :— 

** Waerande, Dutch; Garenne, 
Franchise or Privileged Place by Prescription 
Grant to keep Beasts and Fowl of Warren 
Conies, Hares, Partridges, and Pheasants.” 


J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL, 


French, a 
or 
as 


oF GREATER Britain.—At the 
time of the discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the 
right of private persons to fly the Union 
Jack, it was suggested that the limitation 
of the display to this flag at times of national 
festivity would become monotonous, and 
it was thought that the difficulty would be 
in some way overcome by persons flying the 
flag of the county to which they belonged. 
A much larger range is now suggested 
by the action of the Overseas League, which 
proposes to arrange for the erection of flag- 
staffs for the display of Empire flags in towns 
and villages throughout the Empire. The 
first was erected at Marlow on Wednesday, 
the 25th of August. The use of Australian, 
New Zealand, Canadian, South African, 
and other flags would not only add to the 
picturesqueness of our streets in times of 
rejoicing, but also bring our brothers across 
the seas in touch with us on festive occasions. 
Especially would this be appropriate on 
Christmas Day, when| our thoughts go out 
to many dear to us who are spending the 
day in other climes and ab a different 
scenes. JOHN C, FRANCIS. 


“Ennuti.” (See 1S. vii. 478, 629; viii. 
377, 523; 4 S. iv. 172, 223.)—The use of 
this word goes back (‘ N.E.D.’) to Berkeley 
(1732) and Chesterfield (1758). It may be 
worth while to note that in October, 1789, 
Mathew Carey’s American Museum, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, contained a set of 
verses (apparently of American origin) 
entitled ‘A Charm for Ennui. A Matri- 
monial Ballad.’ Here are the first, second, 
and eleventh verses of it :— 

Ye couples, who meet under love’s smiling star, 

Too gentle to skirmish, too soft e’er to jar, 

Tho’ covered with roses from joy’s richest tree, 

Near the couch of delight lurks the demon Ennui, 

Let the muses’ gay lyre, like Ithuriel’s bright 
spear, 

Keep this fiend, ye sweet brides, from approaching 
your ear: 

Since you know the squat toad’s infernal esprit, 

Never listen, like Eve, to the devil Ennui. 

When husband and wife are of honey too fond, 

They ’re like poison’d carp at the top of a pond ; 

Together they gape o’er a cold dish of tea, 

Two muddy sick fish in the net of Ennui. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON, 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


ZIROPH@NIZA, A Woman’s Name. — 
Amongst the books in my small library is 
Bardsley’s ‘Curiosities of Puritan Nomen- 
clature,’ which is well interleaved in portions, 
and the margins annotated. One of my 
latest additions is this curious specimen. 
It is on a brass in the church of Llangattock- 
nigh-Usk, Monmouth, to the memory of 
Ziropheeniza, daughter of William Mathew ; 
she died 1625 (Add. MS. 32490, F.F.F. 28). 
This can only be a variant of the woman 
mentioned in Mark vii. 26, who was Greek, 
a Syrophenician by nation. A. RHODEs. 


“Coop” = TO DETAIN VoTERS. — In 
‘H.E.D.’ there is quoted from Farmer’s 
‘Americanisms’ of 1889, sub ‘ Cooper ’= 
“one who coops or confines,” the definition, 
“To coop voters is to collect them as it 
were in @ coop or cage, so as to be sure of 
their services on election day. Liquor 
dealers are the usual ‘ coopers’ for obvious 
reasons.” But in the ‘ Reports from Com- 
missioners on Municipal Corporations in 
England and Wales ’ (vol. xxvi. pp. 2486-91), 
issued in 1835, is an elaborate account of 
cooping, by that name and by both English 
parties, at Parliamentary contests at Nor- 
wich. This description, which contains much 
striking and some amusing detail, gives, 
in the Commissioners’ words, 

‘‘some account of what is commonly called 
cooping. It consists sometimes in seizing and 
confining the voters of the opposite party during 
the time of an election, and keeping them in 
confinement till the poll is closed or till they are 
induced to promise their votes to the party 
confining them. On_ other occasions, voters 
have been cooped by their own friends to prevent 
violence or seduction by the opposing party. 
This practice has been frequently resorted to by 
both parties. There is no doubt that it is some- 
times done with the consent of the persons cooped ; 
but proof was adduced before us of cases at- 
tended with circumstances of great brutality, 
in which the persons confined were taken by 
force, and detained against their will.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


T. L. Peacock’s ‘Sir Hornsoox.’—At 
6 S. viii. 115 it is said that this poem was 
written and published by Thomas Love 
Peacock in 1818. I have a copy in the 
original grey paper cover. The date on the 
title-page as well as on the cover is 1814. It 
was ‘ printed for Sharpe and Hailes, at the 
Juvenile Library, Piccadilly.” At the foot 
of each of the eight coloured illustrations 1s 
“ Published 1 June 1813 by Sharpe & Hailes, 
Piccadilly.” 

I have an extract from a bookseller’s 
catalogue (about 1891) giving 1817 as the 
date of a copy. RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


““CorREcT TO a T.”—Our earliest quota- 
tion for this, or for the kindred phrases 
“to suit one to at,” “to fit to a t,” “to 
know one to a t#,” is of 1693. Can any one 
help us to an earlier example? No one of our 
many instances throws any light upon its 
origin. A current obvious conjecture would 
explain “a T” as meaning “a T-square”’; 
but to this there are various objections : we 
have no evidence as yet that the name “ T- 
square” goes back to the seventeenth century, 
and no example of its being called simply 
“a T”; and in few, if any, of our instances 
would the substitution of “‘a T-square’’ for 
“aT” make any tolerable sense. The notion 
seems rather to be that of minute exactness, as 
it were “to the minutest point.” But the 
evidence is mainly negative : if examples can 
be found of “‘ T-square ’? before 1700, or of 
its reduction simply to “‘ T,” or of earlier 
examples of “to a t,” they may help to 
— _ actual origin. J. A. H. Murray. 

xford. 


PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTES.—Will any 
reader have the kindness to direct my 
attention to the most complete works 
bearing on this subject? Please reply 


direct. JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Last DUEL witH Sworps In EncGLanp.— 
It is generally supposed that Sheridan and 
Capt. Matthews fought the last duel with 
swords in England. This was in 1772. 
Long before that time, however, the pistol 
had become the favourite weapon of the 
duellist. Is there any authentic instance of 
the sword being used in an affair of honour 
after 1772 2 Horace BLEAcKLEY. 


INVERNESS BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Who was the 
author of the following work ?— 
“The Scotch minister’s assistant, or a collection 
of forms for celebrating the ordinances of marria e, 
baptism, and the Lord's Supper, according to the 
usage of the Church of Scotland, with suitable 
devotions for the church and family worship. 
Inverness : printed and sold by Young and Imray. 
1802.” 8vo, 320 pp. 
_ Jt does not appear in the British Museum 

Catalogue of Printed Books’ or in Halkett 
and Laing’s ‘Dictionary of Anonymous 
and Pseudonymous Literature.’ The author 
flatters himself that it, “ with all its imper- 


fections, will be favourably received by the 
younger brethren, for whose use it is ehiefly 
intended.”’ 

I seek information also concerning another 
book unknown to the British Museum and to 
Halkett and Laing. Who was “ Bumps” ? 

“<A trip through the Caledonian Canal and tour 
in the Highlands. By Bumps (one of the party). 
Illustrated by Chalk. Printed for private circula- 
tion. London: 1861.” Svo, 290 pp., 21 plates. 

P. J. ANDERSON, 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


“ LIQUIDA NON FRANGUNT.”—Where is 
this maxim formulated ?_ What is its scope, 
and what is its authority? Does it apply 
to fasting before Communion, or only to the 
abstinence practised by the Church of 
Rome in Lent and on Fridays? M—y. 


GopsTonE STONE USED IN THE 
Can any reader refer me to some City build- 
ings constructed with Godstone stone ? 
Was it much used in the fifteenth century ? 
and where are there good examples of work 
of that date ? ARCHITECT. 


Hotr CasTLE AND THE BEAUCHAMPS 
JoHN Bourn or in 
referring to the arms of Sir Thomas Pennes- 
ton, of Halsted in Kent, Bt., gives as his 
second quartering ‘“‘ Gules, a fess between 
six billets or, by the name of Beauchampe 
of Holt.”” Can any reader account for this 
coat, or tell me how the billets took the place 
of the cross-crosslets of the Warwick family? 

In the same book are given the arms of a 
John Bourn “ of Morefields in the parish of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, D* of Physick.” 
Is this the Sir John Bourn who is reputed 
to have owned this property after the 
Wyshams ? TERTIUS. 


EMERY DE RECHETHIWARD.—Can any of 
your readers kindly suggest the correct name 
of Emery de Rechethiward, evidently a 
corrupt reading? He is stated to have 
married Maud de Kym¢s, and conveyed 
Corlyon to Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glou- 
cester, in exchange for/ the manor of Kil- 
mersdon, Somerset, at the end of the reign 
of Edward I. (Hundred Roll, Somerset, 
Public Record Office). H. 


‘* WHIP-MA-WHOP-MA-GATE.”” — In Robert 
Barr’s notes on York (in the September Idler) 
we are told that “an exceedingly short 
thoroughfare bore the extraordinary title of 
‘ Whip-ma-whop-ma-gate.” Is the origin of 
this name known ? Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

[Discussed by St. Swirnry and A. J. M. at 75. 


vii. 68, 136.) 
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Rev. T. Watson Warp.—Can any reader 
give me further information about the Rev. 
Thomas Watson Ward (1762-1825)? He 
was the son of Thomas Ward of Cambridge ; 
admitted to Westminster School 1774; 
Trin. Coll., Camb. ; Usher of Westminster 
School 1784; later he was Vicar of Felmers- 
ham, Beds, and Sharnbroke, Beds, where 
he died 30 May, 1825, aged 63. He married 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Richard Grant, 
Usher of Westminster. I should be glad to 
know if he had any children or if any de- 
scendants are living. References in ‘Alumni 
Westmonasterienses ’ and ‘ School Register’ 
known. 

2, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


‘Eneuisnh HistoricaL Review.’—Free- 
man’s paper on ‘Gundred’ appeared in 
the number of the above review for October, 
1888, which is, I find, out of print. I am 
most anxious to see it, as it seems to be the 
last word on my ancestress’s origin. If any 
one would kindly lend me the number, so 
that I could have the article type-written, 
I would take the utmost care of it, and return 
it within a week. (Mrs.) Cray FIncu. 

Bark Hill House, Whitchurch, Salop. 


Minirary CANAL AT SANDGATE : MARTELLO 
Towers.—If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
let me know where I can obtain information 
about the construction of the military canal 
which starts at Sandgate and runs to Rye 
in Kent, and the building of the Martello 
towers along the Kent coast, I shall be much 
obliged. H. C. Norris (Col.). 

St. Decumans, Folkestone. 

[Much on Martello towers will be found at 10S. i. 
285, 356, 411, 477 ; iii. 193, 252, 313.] 


** ALL RIGHT”: ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE. 
—In a letter dated 6 Aug., 1840, I find this 
sentence: “‘ All right,’ as the guards of 
the mail-coaches say.” 

Is this the recognized origin of the ex- 
pression in question ? 

ROBERT GLADSTONE, Jun. 

Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


The earliest instance in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is 1837, from 
‘Pickwick,’ chap. xxxviii.] 


In Lytton.—In Lord Lytton’s 
‘ Night and Morning,’ chap. v., is the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“She had stolen from her little hoard wherewithal 
to make some small purchases, on which the Dow- 
biggin of the suburb had been consulted.” 

What is “ Dowbiggin,” and what does the 
allusion refer to? There is no mention of 


the name elsewhere in the novel. 


Dowbiggin as a place-name is a hamlet 
14 miles N.E. of Sedbergh, West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

As @ surname it occurs in the Yorkshire 
West Riding Poll Tax Returns (1379): 
Johannes de Dowfbyggyng and Robertus. 
de Dowfebyging. It is also found in 
Lancashire wills at Richmond : Christopher 
Dowbikine of Tatham, 1613; and John 
Dowbiggin of Tatham, 1678. In the fif- 
teenth century Elizabeth Marton of Marton- 
in-Craven married Thomas Dowbiggin of 
Bentham. Catus. 

A later Dowbiggin was ‘discussed recently in 
°N. & Q.’; seo 108. vii. 509; viii. 54, 135, 218.] 


Stoan SurnamE.—Can any reader oblige 
me by giving information regarding the 
origin and nationality of the surname 
Sloan ? 


SNAKE COMMITTING SvIcipE.—In what 
books can I find a description, by an eye- 
witness, of snakes, scorpions, &c., bit 
themselves when alarmed or irritated, an 
thus committing suicide ? L. C. N. 

{For suicides of animals, insects, &c., see the 
numerous communications at 6S. xi. 227, 354; xii. 
295, ot 7S. i. 59, 112, 155, 178; iii. 17, 337, 418; 
vii. 105. 


RicHarp Heser’s Liprary.—Some few 
years ago I was fortunate enough to obtain 
a large-paper copy of the Sale Catalogue of 
this marvellous library. It is of more than 
ordinary interest, as it has been the refer- 
ence copy of Payne & Foss, by whom, it 
will be remembered, the successive sales: 
were arranged. Henry Foss has added 
throughout the prices obtained for the many 
thousands of lots, and, what is more im- 
portant, has filled in against a large number 
of books the prices paid by Heber when he 
originally conchae them. Probably the 
volumes so distinguished were purchased 
through Payne & Foss, and, so far as I have 
been able to compare with the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Poetica’ and some important sale 
catalogues, the information thus provided 
is entirely accurate. This set of the Heber 
Sale Catalogues wants Parts I. and II. to 
complete it, and, although they are not the 
most interesting portions of this great 
library, I am anxious to obtain them. _ 

Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., writing in Sep- 
tember, 1834, on William Upcott, adds :— 

“Much at the same time occurred the case of 
Lowndes, author of ‘The Bibliographer’s Manual, 
who sold about 300/. worth of Heber’s books which 
had been placed in his hands to be catalogued.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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Drxon Famity.—I am anxious to find 


descendants of the ancient family of Dixon 
of Kent, who bore for their arms variations 
of Or, a cross formée between four eagles 
displayed sable. In the Visitation of Kent, 
1619, this family is traced back to Thomas 
Dixon of North Frith in Tunbridge, whose 
second son Humphrey bought the manor 
of Hilden in 1494, This manor remained 
in the possession of the Dixon family until 
the marriage, about 1700, of a Dixon heiress 
to Percival Hart, Esq., of Lullingstone 
Castle, whose grandson Sir John Dixon- 
Dyke, Bt., procuring leave from Parliament 
sold it in 1767. 

In ‘ Villare Cantianum’ we read :— 

* Dixon, descended originally from the Dixons 
of Scotland, gentlemen of no despicable account 
in that nation.” 

In Ireland’s ‘ Kent’ :— 

“Thomas Dixon, Esq,. of North Frith, in this 
parish, descended from a good family of that 
name in Scotland.” 
And yet again in ‘ Mag. Brit. et Hibernia ’ :— 

“ Hilden, the estate anciently of the Vanes, 
and lately of the Dixons, a Scotch family of 
account.” 

If any reader can give me information 
about this “Scotch” family, I shall be 
greatly obliged. 

Finally, information is required concerning 
families and descendants of the following :— 


l. The Dixons of Unthank Hall, North- 
umberland, who bore the ordinary Dixon 
arms conterchanged bendwise. 

2. Dixon of Loversal, Yorks, 1783, who 
bore the Dixon cross “ flory.” 

3. John Dixon of Middleham and Brighton, 
whose only daughter married Christopher 
Topham (see Burke’s ‘ Heraldic Illustra- 
tions’). Same arms. 

4. William Henry Dixon, Vicar of Bishop- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, in 1824, and Rector of 
Eyton or Etton, Yorkshire, in 1837, who 
quartered Arg., a lion rampant guardant 
with two heads azure, with his own Dixon 
arms. 

5. William Dixon, citizen and mercer of 
London (d. 22 Jan., 1742), and Lidgate, 
Suffolk, whose only child Elizabeth married 
John Lock of Midden Hall, Suffolk. 

Please reply direct. James A. Drxon. 

78, Twyford Avenue, West Acton, W. 


Governors or IceLaAnD.—His Excellency 
Frederick, Count Trampe, was Governor 
of Iceland in the first decade of last century. 
Tn the middle of the century Count J. D. 
Trampe was Governor. Was the latter a 


JOHN BELLAMY, TRANSLATOR OF THE 
Oxtp TESTAMENT.—Can any of your readers 
give me, or direct me to, biographical 
matter concerning this author (1755-1842) ? 
I know somewhat of his connexion with the 
early ‘‘ Swedenborgians”’ (1792-3), and I 
have the ‘ Prefatory Notice’ to his transla- 
tion of the Book of Daniel published by his 
friend Dr. Peter Stuart of Liverpool in 
1863. CHARLES HIGHAM. 

169, Grove Lane, 


‘Sur LA PIERRE BLANCHE’: PHILO- 
PATRIS.—The epigraph to Anatole France’s 
work ‘ Sur la Pierre blanche’ is ‘‘ ‘ Tu sembles 
avoir dormi sur la pierre blanche, au milieu 
du peuple des songes.’-—Philopatris, xxi.” 
Who was Philopatris? and what is “la 
pierre blanche ” ? Joun HEBB. 

{‘Philopatris’ is a dialogue discrediting Chris- 
tianity, sometimes attributed to Lucian, and may 
be found in his ‘ Opera’ (vol. iii. p. 279 of Dindorf’s 
Tauchnitz edition). The French given is a trans- 
lation of some words in the twenty-first section, 
“Sur la pierre blanche” is Aevxdda wétpyyv, 
on the rock of Leucas, the White Rock, doubtless 
so named from its colour. Carr in his spirited 
translation of 1798 (vol. v.) refers the reader to the 
twenty-fourth book of the ‘Odyssey,’ in which 
the souls of the slain suitors speed past Oceanus 
and the White Rock, the gates of the sun, and the 
land of dreams. Christians being accused of wicked 
designs on their country, the dialogue is called 
‘The Patriot,’ or by another title ‘The Learner.’] 


Str Isaac Newron’s ‘ PrrincipiA,’ 1687. 
—The ‘D.N.B.’ notice of Newton by Mr. 
R. T. Glazebrook makes the statement that 
“ the ‘ Principia ’ was published, but without 
a date, about Midsummer, 1687.’ I have 
tried to find a copy of this first edition 
undated, as asserted, but have been unsuccess- 
ful, and doubt if one exists. Do any of your 
readers know of one ? G. J. Gray. 


Str Isaac Newton AND K1Na@’s COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—In the ‘Diary of Samuel 
Newton, Alderman of Cambridge’ (1662- 
1717), edited by J. E. Foster, 1890, is the 
following entry (p. 102) :— 

1689, 29 Aug. ‘The weeke after vizt on Thursday 
before the King and Councell was heard the 
matter of King’s College about Mr. Isaac New- 
ton, why he or any other not of that Founda- 
cion should be Provost, and after the reasons 
shewed and argued Mr. Newton was laid 
aside.” 

This was after his ‘ Principia’ had been 
issued. I do not remember in Brewster’s 


‘ Life of Newton’ any reference to his being 
put forward for the vacant Provostship. 
Is anything more known about the matter ? 
G. J. Gray. 


son of the former ? St. Herric. 


The Elms, Chesterton, Cambridge. 
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HamppEen Famity.—Had Dr. Hampden, 
Bishop of Hereford, any right to assume 
the arms and crest of the old Buckingham- 
shire family—Hampden of Hampden ? 

J. C. H. Fioop. 


Roman LEGIONS: THEIR History.—I 
shall be glad to learn what is considered 
the best book, English or German, on the 
Roman legions, and, if German, if there is 
an English translation. LEGIONES. 


Replies. 


W. H. COFFIN IN ABYSSINIA. 
(10 S. xii. 108.) 


Forty syears ago I think I could have 
satisfactorily answered Mr. Epwarps’s ques- 
tion, as I remember meeting at Massowah 
in 1865 the Abyssinian lady who was Coffin’s 
widow. Mr. Rassam says in his ‘ Narrative 
of the British Mission to Theodore, King of 
Abyssinia,’ i. 21, that Mr. Coffin had died of a 
broken heart, and his sons had been tortured 
by Dajjaj Ubyé. On the following page he 
writes :— 

““T was subsequently visited by the Abyssinian 
widow of Mr. Coffin, bringing her two children—a 
boy and a girl—aged nine and ten years respectively. 
She informed me that her husband had died 
leaving her utterly destitute, and that she had 
made her way from Adwa, intending to proceed to 
Aden in the hope of enlisting her husband’s 
countrymen in behalf of his children.” 

I do not remember what became of the 
family, but I am afraid the lady’s appeal was 
fruitless. 

I think Dr. Beke and Sir Clements Mark- 
ham are correct in stating that Coffin was 
sent to England by Dajjéj Sabagadis in 
1828, though he may have been in Egypt 
in 1826. He was at any rate in this country 
when Sabagadis was killed in December, 
1830. Mansfield Parkyns was acquainted 
with him, and mentions him occasionally in 
his ‘ Life in Abyssinia.’ In describing the 
mode of torture which consisted in clamping 
an iron hoop upon the hand, and gradually 
tightening it until the hand rotted off, he says 
(i. 221) that 
““when our countryman Coffin got i ill- 
with Oubi [Ubyé], thought red 
coast than in his power, his son John was taken 
and put on a mountain with the iron on his hand, 
some time, losing first his hand, i i 
and at last he died from the Gao — 
Coffin had been in charge of the province 
of Antichau, and when Balgadda Araia, 
Ubyé’s rival, passed through it, Coffin 


gave him forty muskets. This aroused 
Ubyé’s anger, and when he got the better 
of Araia, Coffin fled to the coast, and 
endeavoured to collect presents whereby 
to regain Ubyé’s favour (0. c. ii. 188, 231). 
Notwithstanding this, his son was tortured 
in the manner described, and Coffin was 
deprived of the province of Antichau, which 
was conferred on Mr. Schimper, a German 
naturalist who lived for many years in 
Abyssinia, and I believe died there not long 
after the British troops quitted the country. 
He had passed through many vicissitudes 
of fortune, and must have been well over 
seventy when 1 knew him. 

When Consul Plowden went on his mission 
to Ras ’Ali in 1848, Coffin, who was then 
living at Adwa, accompanied him from 
Massowah to that place in some subordinate 
capacity (‘Travels in Abyssinia and the 
Galla Country,’ p. 370). Plowden describes 
Coffin as the former favourite of Ras Walda 
Selasyé, who governed Tigré from about 
1790 to 1816, and was one of the most 
enlightened rulers that Abyssinia ever pro- 
duced. He was the father of Balgadda 
Araia. As Coffin, who had been a supercargo 
in the merchant service, came with Salt to 
Abyssinia in 1810, he was an elderly man 
when he accompanied Plowden to Adwa, 
and he died at an advanced age, but in 
what year I am unable to say. He left 
several descendants behind him in Abys- 
sinia, one or more of whom I have a faint 
recollection of meeting. 

Although Mr. Epwarps gives the rank 
of Ras to Sabag&dis and Ubyé, neither of 
those chiefs assumed that title, but great 
as their power was, they contented them- 
selves with the inferior style of ‘‘ Dajjaz- 
match,” usually contracted into Dajjaj.” 
Sabagadis was, I believe, the father of Kasai, 
who for a long time ruled over Tigré, and 
ultimately assumed the title of Yohannes, 
king of the kings of Ethiopia. He was 
killed some years ago on the Sudan frontier. 

W. F. PRIpEAvx. 


MonvuMENTS TO AMERICAN INpD1ans (10 8. 
xii. 87).—An accurate list of such monu- 
ments, with dates of and reasons for theif 
erection, would be both valuable and interest- 
ing. But Mr. Hens has taken too seriously 
the list he found in The Reporter (Chicago) 
for June. Among the nineteen monuments 
said to be “ in different parts of the United 
States ” is one erected to the famous Joseph 
Brant at Brantford, Ontario.””’ For many 


years the annexation of Canada to the 
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United States has been a subject for aca- 
demic discussion; but from The Reporter 
we learn that this has become an accom- 
plished fact. 

According to the list, there is in Boston a 
monument to Miantonomah. <A temporary 
absence from Boston prevents my writing 
with absolute certainty, but I feel confident 
that there is no such monument. The 
Indian in question was a Narragansett chief, 
and hence Rhode Island is the place where 


: one would expect a monument, if one 


exists. Near Newport, Rhode Island, is a 
hill named after the chief. 

The list also states that there is a monu- 
ment to ‘Attucks in Boston Common.” 
There is no such monument. There is, 
however, on Boston Common a monument 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Erected in 1888 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
Honor of those who fell at the Boston 
Massacre.” In September, 1768, some 
British troops reached Boston, having been 
sent to keep the good Bostonians in order. 
Naturally there was bitter feeling between 
the inhabitants and the troops, and this 
culminated in the so-called Boston Massacre 
of 5 March, 1770, in which Capt. Thomas 
Preston and his men fired on the people, 
killing five and wounding others. The 
names of the five killed, among them 
Crispus Attucks, are inscribed on the monu- 
ment erected in 1888. Attucks took no 
— in the fray, and was a mere casual 

ystander who happened to be killed. 

Moreover, at the time Attucks was regarded 
not as an Indian, but as a negro. It has 
never, I think, been ascertained with cer- 
tainty whether he was an Indian or a negro, 
or of mixed Indian and negro blood. If 
there is anywhere in Boston a monument to 
Attucks, it was doubtless erected to him 
not as an Indian, but as a negro. 

The other sixteen monuments on the list 
should be examined with care before they 
are accepted. In The Boston Evening 
Transcript of Tuesday, 10 Aug., 1909, was a 
long dispatch dated White Pigeon, Michigan, 
and stating that 
‘On Thursday the people of thi 
towns in South-Western ein 
monument to the Pottawatomie chief White 

igeon, who, early in the last century, died in his 
efforts to save the settlers from possible massacre.” 
The story seems to be largely traditional. 
It is stated in the newspapers that the 
proposed memorial will take the form of 
& colossal statue of an Indian. 


A 
Jefferson, N.H. LBERT MATTHEWS. 


“ Mors ganua vit ” (10S. viii. 231, 334, 
456).—At the last page, after giving extracts 
from Nicolas Reusner’s ‘Symbola Heroica,’ 
Mr. Prerpornt adds: “ If St. Bernard wrote 
the saying ‘Mors janua vite ’—I presume 
that Bernardus means St. Bernard—it 
would be a great labour to find the reference.” 

I cannot confirm this gloomy prognostica- 
tion. See vol. i. of the Benedictine edition 
(Paris, 1690) of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
col. 1044 F :— 

“Pessima quidem mors peccatorum, quoniam & 
nativitas mala, & vita pejor; sed pretiosa est mors 
sanctorum [marg. Psal. 115, 15]. Pretiosa plane, 
tamquam finis laborum, tamquam victoriz consum- 
matio, tamquam vite janua, & perfect securitatis 
ingressus.”—‘ Sermones de Sanctis,’ ‘In transitu 
S. Malachiw Episcopi,’ Sermo I. § 4, ad jin. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


*“CometTHER”’ (10 S. x. 469; xi. 33, 98, 
416, 513; xii. 77).—Towards the close of 
chap. Ixxxv. of Lever’s ‘ Charles O'Malley,’ 
Mike the hero’s Irish soldier-servant in the 
Peninsula, says, alluding to the ladies :— 

‘““They have a way of getting round you. It’s 
like the pigs they are. f was coming along one 
morning, when I sees aslip of a pig. I thought 
‘Musha! but yer fine company av a body could 
only keep you with him,’ but you see a pig is a 
baste not easily flattered, so I took off m t and 
put it round his neck, as neat as need be.’ 

Sir Dennis Pack, appearing on the scene, 
advises him that they part company, lest 
Mike come to a similar end. Mike adds :— 

“ Faix, I took his advice, and ye see they’re like 
the women, the least thing in life is enough to 
bring them after us, av ye only put the ‘ comether’ 
upon them.” 

MISTLETOE. 


“Tp TWO AND TWO MAKE FouR”’ (10 S. 
xii. 109).—With the context, “What is 
your opinion of things in general?” the 
Inquiry seems to savour of an attempt at 
opening up, or at all events to lead towards, 
further conversation, in the same traditional 
way that the weather is exploited. 

J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL. 


GRAVESTONES AT JORDANS: WILLIAM 
Penn (10 S. xii. 129)—Mr. ABRAHAMS is 
right in thinking that some memorial stones 
were in recent times erected in Jordans 
graveyard to Penn and his family. In an 
article entitled ‘William Penn’s Homes’ 
in The Quiver, March, 1902, by E. Clarke, 
on p. 488 are mentioned the graves of the 
three elder children, but no stones. On 
p. 489 it is stated that Penn’s first wife was 
buried there, and that his second wife was 


buried in the same grave as he at Jordans. 
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In the second edition (1871) of Webb’s 
‘Penns and Penningtons,’ opposite p. 342, 
is a view of New Jordans burial-ground, 
engraved from a photograph. On this plate 
will be found represented the gravestones of 
Penn, his two wives and children, &c. The 
text says :— 

“*Tombstones have latterly been introduced into 
this interesting burial-place, which direct the visitor 
to the graves wherein rest the remains of so man 
of the Penns and Penningtons, and Thomas an 
Mary Ellwood. It is between 20 and 30 years since 
the question was raised amongst Friends as to the 
propriety of reversing a rule against the admission 
of tombstones into their burial-grounds.” 

On p. 343 it is added :— 

“Shortly afterwards, the Friends of the meetin 
to which Jordans belongs had tombstones erect 
to mark such graves as could be identified from the 
registry.” 

At the head of The Quiver article is a view 
of Jordans meeting-house and a few grave- 
stones. 8. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


HopPpNER AND SiR THOMAS FRANKLAND’S 
Davueuters (10 8S. x. 168, 233, 294, 374).— 
It would be well to verify the inscription on 
the picture which says that these ladies, 
“ Marianne and Amelia,” died 1795 and 1800. 
Burke credits Sir Thomas Frankland, 5th 
Baronet, with six daughters only, but J. 
Chaloner Smith in his description of William 
Ward’s mezzotint states that seven of his 
daughters grew up. The name of Marianne 
does not appear in either list, but that of 
Mary does. She married Sir Boyle Roche, 
Bt., who died in 1807; and although appa- 
rently his wife predeceased him, I can find 
no notice of her death either in 1795 or 
1800. The name of Amelia also is not 
mentioned by Burke or Chaloner Smith, 
but the sixth daughter, Charlotte, who 
married Robert Nicholas of Ashton Keynes, 
Wiltshire, died 28 Feb., 1800 (Gent. Mag., 
Ixx. pt. i, 186). Was her second name 
Amelia ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Tue Eet-Pre SHop (10 S. xii. 26, 93, 
153, 198).—The eel-pie shop has certainly 
nearly disappeared from the principal 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. Within my 
recollection such shops were fairly numerous 
in Shoreditch, the Borough, and London 
and Walworth Roads, but most of them have 
now disappeared. I notice, however, in 


“The Post Office Trades Directory ’ for the 
current year the names and addresses of 
more than ninety tradespeople given under 
the heading ‘‘ Eel-Pie Houses,’’ distributed 
over all the London postal districts ; while 


‘The London County Suburbs Directory ’ 
supplies twenty-seven further names. LEel- 
pie purveying cannot, therefore, be considered 
as an extinct trade in London. 
F. A. 
4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


CorrEE: Its (10 S. xii. 64, 
111, 156, 198).—As far as the history of the 
word coffee in the English language is con- 
cerned, Cot. PRIDEAUX has largely based his 
reply on Yule’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ which 
contains many valuable quotations from 
European writings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. But when he says, 
‘*T hardly think it necessary to derive this 
word from an imaginary Turkish ka/fvé,”’ 
he seems to me to have missed the whole 

oint of both Mr. Piarr’s note and mine. 
He may doubt ‘‘ if the worthy mariner, in 
entering the word in his log, was influenced 
by the abstruse principles of phonetics 
enunciated ’’ by me, but he will admit that 
the change from kahvah to coffee is a phonetic 
change, and must be due to the operation of 
some phonetic principle. The average man, 
when he endeavours to write a foreign word 
in his own tongue, is handicapped consider- 
ably by his inherited and acquired phonetic 
capacity. And, in fact, if we take the 
quotations made in ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ and 
classify the various forms of the word coffee 
according to the nationality of the writer, 
we obtain very interesting results. 

Let us take Englishmen first. In Danvers’s 
Letters (1611) we have both “coho pots” 
and ‘‘ coffao pots’’; Sir T. Roe (1615) and 
Terry (1616) have cohu,; Sir T. Herbert 
(1638) has coho and copha,; Evelyn (1637), 
coffee; Fryer (1673), coho; and Ovington 
(1690), coffee. And from the two examples 
given by Cot, PRIDEAUX, ante, p. 156, we see 
that Jourdain (1609) has cohoo and Revett 
(1609) has coffee. 

Let us now see what foreigners (chiefly 
French and Italian) write. The earliest 
European mention is by Rauwolff, who knew 
it in Aleppo in 1573. He has the form chaube. 
Prosper Alpinus (1580) has caova, Paludanus 
(1598) chaowa, Pyrard de Laval (1610) 
cahoa, P. della Valle (1615) cahue, Jac. 
Bontius (1631), caveah, and the ‘ Journal 
d’ Antoine Galland’ (1673) cave. That. is, 
Englishmen use forms of a certain distinct 
type, viz., cohu, coho, coffao, coffe, copha, 
coffee, which differ from the more correct 
transliteration of foreigners. +5 

The inferénces from these transitional 
forms seem to me to be very clear (see my 
former reply, ante, p. 111). 
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1. The word found its way into the lan- 
guages of Europe both from the Turkish 
and from the Arabic. : 

2. The English forms (which have strong 
stress accent on the first syllable) have 6 
instead of @, and / instead of h. 

3. The foreign forms are accentless and 
have no h. The f in these = original v or w 
(or labialized wu). 

My explanation may or may not be correct, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that in a 
very large number of words p, ph, f, and v 
may be traced to an original guttural gh, ch, 
or h, and that stress accent has played an 
important part in modifying velars and 
gutturals into palatals and fricatives. For 
the change of h into f I may adduce the 
instance of hostis changed into fostis in the 
Italian dialects. I hope shortly to contribute 
a note on this subject. 


V. CHATTOPADHYAYA, 
51, Ladbroke Road, W. 


RaGozInE, A Prrate (10 S. xii. 169).— 
Does not Ragozine simply mean ‘“‘ the man 
of Ragusa”? Pirates are notoriously apt 
to let their real names slide into the back- 
ground, and are content to be known by some 
nickname indicating their place of origin 
or other attribute. Witness the well-known 
cases, among the later buccaneers, of 
L’Olonnais and Bartholomew Portuguese. 
Ragozine I take to be another form of 
Argosine, both from the Italian Ragusino. 
The republic of Ragusa, in the words of 
Prof. Freeman, was the one spot on the 
eastern Adriatic which was never subject 
to either Venice or the Turk. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“FaskoLe”’: irs Erymouocy (10 §, xii. 
149)—There can be little doubt that the 
bean origin is the horse in the partnership. 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Lat.-Eng. Dictionary’ quotes 
from Pliny, 23-49, phaselinum oleum, made 
from fasels, a sort of pulse. For the boat 
the same authority cites Isidorus to the 
effect that it is from Phasélis, a small town 
of Pamphylia, noted as a nest of pirates. 
I fancy that this was to the south, and the 
tiver Phasis to the north, of Asia Minor. 

Pe 


I should like to guard myself from being 
Supposed to mean that faséole is the ordinary 
French for kidney beans. Happening to 
dine lately in company with a French (or 
rather Belgian) lady, when French beans 
formed one of the dishes, I asked her what 
they were called in French. She answered 


‘*haricots verts,’’ and had apparently not 
heard of faséole. Littré defines it as an 
‘“‘espéce de haricot,’’ and Fleming and 
Tibbins ‘‘ espéce de féves,’’ but the word 
is not found in small French dictionaries. 
This has, of course, nothing to do with 
the classical phaselus or phaseolus. Virgil 
speaks about a husbandman going round his 


fields ‘‘ pictis phaselis.’’ W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


CowHousE MANorR, (10 S. xii. 
168).—The manors of Hodford and Cow- 
house were in Hendon. Lysons gives a 
short account of them in his ‘ Environs of 
London,’ 2nd ed., 1811, vol. ii. part i, 
pp. 395-6. They are more fully dealt with 
byMr. L, T. Evans in his ‘History of Hendon,’ 
1890, pp. 52-8. According to this writer, 
the united manor consisted, and still consists 
(though it is understood that the property is 
all enfranchised), of certain lands south-east 
of the river Brent and bordering upon Hamp- 
stead Heath, extending southward so as to 
include what is now Cowhouse (or Avenue) 
Farm, Cricklewood Lane, being bounded on 
the west side by Clitterhouse, north-west by 
Hendon manor, and north and north-east 
as far as Golder’s Hill Road by property 
belonging to Eton College. Hodford manor 
house is supposed to have stood at the ex- 
treme south-eastern limit of the parish on 
Golder’s Hill. Evans identifies the site as 
that on which Golder’s Hill House stood. 
The house and grounds, which were for 
several years in the occupation of the late 
Sir Spencer Wells, are now public property. 
Cowhouse or Avenue Farm is still in existence, 
though the house is comparatively modern. 
Cowhouse Green, @ strip of waste in Crickle- 
wood Lane, is now built over. 

The original manor is presumed to have 
been @ grant made by King Edward I. in 
1295 to the monks of Westminster in con- 
sideration of their praying for the soul of 
Eleanor, his late beloved consort. In 1312 
Richard le Rous exchanged the manor of 
Hendon for that of Hodford, which soon 
afterwards passed, with that of Cowhouse, 
into the Scrope family. Neither Lysons nor 
Evans gives the exact date of this transfer, 
but from the calendar of feet of fines for 
Middlesex, ed. Hardy and Page, vol. i, 
pp. 95-7, it appears that Richard le Rous and 
Matilda his wife conveyed the manor to 
Henry le Scrop in 11 Edward IT., 1318-19, 
and again three years afterwards, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of some irregularity in the 
first transactions. Sir Henry le Scrope, who 
held several high judicial offices (‘ Dict. Nat. 
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Biog.’), died in 1336, and was succeeded by 
his son Richard, who was summoned to 
Parliament as Baron Scrope of Bolton in 
1371. In 1399 Lord Scrope surrendered the 
manor to King Richard II., in exchange for 
lands in Yorkshire, and the King regranted 
it to the Abbey of Westminster, in whose 
possession it remained until the Dissolution. 
After that event the freehold was again given 
to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
and is now in the possession of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. 

I have not met with the spelling ‘‘ Hoddes- 
ford” which is given by Mr. Rutron, and 
which would mean the ford of Hod, an A.-S. 
name found in local nomenclature (see Skeat, 
‘Place-Names of Hertfordshire,’ p. 23, s.v. 
“Hoddesdon ’). The early spelling seems 
to be ‘* Hodeford,’’ which may stand for 
“Hodanford,’’ the ford of Hoda, a name 
which occurs in ‘‘ Hodanhlew,’’ the tumu- 
lus of Hoda. Mr. Evans apparently finding 
the word spelt “‘ Hoddefold”’ in Richard II.’s 
grant to the abbey, derives it from ‘‘ Old 
Eng. hoth, a heath (the th of course easily 
becoming a d), and folde, a farm-house ; the 
farm-house by the heath, which is a very 
fitting description.’’ Unfortunately, hoth 
does not meen heath, nor is folde a farm- 
house, but a sheep or cattle pen. Cowhouse 
is, as Mr. RurTron points out, much the 
same as Neathouse. Mr. Evans conjec- 
tures that it may be identical with Codenlaw, 
or, as “the majority of transcribers have 
it, Cowenlaw, that is, cow-pasture or 
a clearing for feeding cows.’’ Codenlaw 
(Codanhlew), which occurs in Dunstan’s 
Westminster charter of 959, has, however, 
nothing to do with cows, but merely means 
the tumulus or burial mound of Coda, a 
personal name which is also found in local 
nomenclature (Searle, ‘ Onomasticon Anglo- 
Saxonicum,’ p. 138). W. F. Pripeavx. 


Cowhouse manor and that of Hoddesford, 
or more correctly Hodford, were in the 

arish of Hendon, Middlesex, and a farm- 

ouse still stands on the site of each. The 
farm of Hodford will probably be swallowed 
up in the mass of new buildings now spring- 
ing up near the Golder’s Green ‘‘ Tube ”’ 
station, at the junction of the Golder’s 
Green and Finchley Roads. What is now 
known as Avenue Farm, adjoining the 
Hampstead cemetery at West End, was 
formerly called Cowhouse. The farm-house, 


like that of Hodford, is a modern building, 
probably early nineteenth century, but the 
old outbuildings are still standing. I am 
not sure how long the latter farm has existed 


under its new name, but both Cowhouse 
Farm and Hodford Farm are marked on 
Cooke’s map of Hendon (1795). 

I have the following references to these 
manors: Chancery Proceedings, Series II. 
468—135 (Tho. Worsley and another »v. 
John Marsh and others, Hendon), 1648, 
mentions indenture (1637) by Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, by which Robert 
and Richard Nuttinge became possessed of 
lands, &c., called Cowehouse and Hodford in 
Hendon for a term of twenty-one years. 
The will of Joseph Braint of Cowhouse, 
parish of Hendon (P.C.C. 260 Derby), men- 
tions his leasehold farm in Hendon called 
Cowhouse (1729). F. S. SNELL. 

Hendon, N.W. 


See Evans’s ‘ History of Hendon, Mx., 
p- 53: ‘‘Hodford and Cowhouse Manor 
consisted, and still consists, of lands S8.E. 
of the river Brent and bordering upon 
Hampstead Heath.” Cowhouse Farm, 
Cricklewood Lane, now exists near Clitter- 
house Farm or Manor, by Child’s Hill and 
Cricklewood Station on the Midland Railway. 
Richard II. gave ‘‘ Hoddefold and Cowhous ” 
in the vills of Hendon and “ Hampstede ” 
to St. Peter’s, Westminster, for the health 
of his soul and the soul of Anne his consort. 

T shall welcome fresh material from original 
records concerning tenants of this manor, 
being engaged on preparing for the press 
a revised and enlarged edition of the ‘History 
of Hendon,’ the one of which is now 
my property. RED, HirrcHIn-KEmp. 

Cieder ous, 51, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Rev. Witi1aAmM Brow (10 S. xii. 186).— 
Dr. John Blow, the organist of Westminster 
Abbey, had only two sons, both of whom 
were buried in the Cloisters, one in 1676. 
Dr. Blow was married in 1674, therefore the 
child was under two years of age. The other 
son was buried in 1693, fifteen years of age. 
Blow’s other children were daughters: 
Katherine, who died unmarried in 1730; 
Elizabeth, who married Capt. Edgeworth, 
and died in 1719; and Mary, who died 
unmarried in 1738. How could the Rev. 
William Blow claim descent from the 
musician ? H. CumMINGS. 

Guildhall School of Music. 


SraTUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE Britis 
Istes (10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114)— 
I remember being taken as a child to the 
battle-field of Edgehill, and can recall 4 
battlemented tower, to the top of which an 
ascent was made, a good view of the sur- 
rounding country being obtained. This 
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tower had slit windows in its staircase. An ‘Mr. Wright’s notes are likewise excellent, 


old helmet hung in the upper room; and 
whenever I see a picture of Charles I. or 
one of his followers wearing a helmet, the 
memory of that rusty old headpiece in the 
Edgehill tower comes back to me. 

Is this tower still in existence, and what is 
its history ? Witmor CorFIELD. 

Historical Society, Calcutta. 

[This tower is of much later date than the battle. | 


‘ENGLAND’s Parnassus,’ 1600 (10 S. ix. 
341, 401; x. 4, 84, 182, 262, 362, 444; xi. 4, 
123, 204, 283, 383, 443, 502).—With reference 
to my contributions under this title, and 
especially the last of them, I mentioned that 
only one quotation assigned to Shakespeare 
by Allot remained untraced (‘ Love,’ p. 224): 

The Lover and beloved are not tied to one Love. 
(Signed) W. Sh. 

I find now that this quotation comes from 
Warner’s ‘ Albion’s England,’ Book VI. chap. 
31, p. 155 of edition 1602, and should read :— 

The lover and beloved are not tied to one awe. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Names (10 S. xii. 168).— 
What is the meaning of the surname Wdefat 
or Wdepat? Is it possible that with the 
affix ‘‘ap’’ it is the origin of the surname 
Puddiphat ? 


1. Wdepath of course stands for modern 
Woodpath, and is no doubt a surname, as 
H. I. B. supposes. 

2. Swue and Suawe look like “ ghost- 
words” or misprints. Is it possible that 
one ought to read Swen or Swain ? 

3, Rumpharus was a fairly common 
Christian name. Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary of 
Surnames,’ gives an instance in Yorkshire 
from the Hundred Rolls, 1273, and traces 
from it the modern family name Rump or 

umpe. 

4. Boydes appears to be the Gaelic per- 
sonal name Boide, from which comes the 
surname Boyd. Jas. Puart, Jun. 


Cuaucer: “ Srrorurr ” ‘ THE REEVE’S 
Tate’ (10 8, xii. 90, 155).—I desire to thank 
Pror. Skeat and Mr. Baytey for their 
answers to my inquiries concerning the word 

Strothir.” When 1 wrote I had unfor- 
tunately not seen Pror. SKEAT’s note in 
his ‘Chaucer’; I hope he will see, there- 
fore, that I had no intention of disregarding 
it “as being non-existent.” I cannot, how- 


ever, understand why Pror., SKEAT says, 
%0 emphatically, “‘ Surely Wright’s assertion 
’ merely a bad guess”; especially as I 


and resulted from a wide reading.” Why 
should Pror. SkKEAT assume that any guess, 
/except that of Mr. Gollancz, at Chaucer’s 
/meaning is a “bad guess” ? Wright gave 
as his authority Dr. Whitaker; and the 
editor of ‘ Murray’s Handbook’ gave Whit- 
aker and Garnett as his authorities for a 
definite statement, viz., that a certain MS. 
of Chaucer supports the contention that the 
“scoleres tuo”’ came from the Craven dis- 
trict of Yorkshire. It is this MS., printed 
by Garnett, which I wish to consult, and I 
shall be much obliged if any one will help 
me to a copy of it. 

At present I am not much concerned as 
to whether the spelling should be Strothir or 
Strother. I find that the editors differ: 
Dr. Richard Morris gives Strothir in the 
Aldine edition, and Pror. SKEAT gives 
Strother in the Oxford edition. [I find, too, 
that different editors assert that Strothir 
(or Strother) is in (1) Craven, (2) Northum- 
berland, and (3) Fife. If we neglect the 
Fife theory, there appear to be two guesses 
at present worth following up, viz., (1) the 
Craven theory and (2) the Northumberland 
theory. I am anxious to ascertain the facts 
behind the Whitaker-Garnett-Wright theory, 
so that I may compare them with what I 
may call the Gollancz—Skeat theory, which 
is ably set forth on pp. 120-21 of Pror. 
Skeat’s excellent volume containing the 
Notes.” 

I may, in conclusion, point out that Mr. 
Robert Bell (in Parker’s edition) says :— 

‘This [Strothir] was the valley of Langstroth or 
Langstrothdale in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
as pointed out by Dr. Whitaker (‘History of 
Craven,’ p. 493). Any one who has lived in the 
West Riding will recognize the phraseology of the 
clerks as still used in that county.”—Vol. i. p. 223. 

A. T. WINTERSGILL. 


‘*Prump’’ in Vorine: ‘* Pitum-List ’’ 
(10 S. vi. 148, 212, 276, 377; vii. 77).—The 
sense-development of the verb plump as used 
in reference to voting is explained as follows 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ :— 

“The original sense was app. to give a direct 
straight, unqualified, or absolute vote for a person ; 
this implied no weakening or qualifying of it by 
voting for any other.” 

The explanation is supported by reference 
to well-known uses of plump, and especially 
by an American quotation of 1776: *‘ I am 
told that the delegates from that colony 
‘ will vote plump!’ [sc. for the Declaration 
of Independence].’’ This is the earliest 
instance in this sense of plump or the related 
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correspondent at the last reference showed 
that plumper was in use in 1761. 

I have recently come across a passage 
which carries back the history a good many 
years. On 18 March, 1734, the Duke of 
Bedford raised a debate in the House of 
Lords on the election of Scottish representa- 
tative peers, and the following occurs in an 
account of the arguments used by the sup- 
porters of the Duke :— 

“Tn such a case a Court-List, or rather a 
Ministerial-List, would certainly be sent down, 
and every peer of Scotland that did not vote 
plump for that List, would under - hand 
threatened with being turned out of his commission 
in the army or navy, or out of his employment 
under the government; and others woul in- 
duced to vote for it by secret promises of prefer- 
ment, or of being provided for.”—‘ Parliamentary 
History,’ vol. ix. col. 490. 

I venture to think that we have here very 
strong additional evidence of the truth of 
Sir James Murray’s explanation. Besides 
being of an earlier date than any hitherto 
recorded, the quotation shows that ‘‘ to vote 
plump ’’ was not merely an American use, 
and that the expression could be applied to 
elections as well as to the kind of voting 
referred to in the 1776 quotation. 

I have found in the same volume of the 
‘Parliamentary History’ another word 
which I cannot trace at all in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
In a note to the account of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
frauds and abuses in the customs (loc. cit., 
col. 11) the following passage is quoted from 
a letter dated 26 April, 1733 :— 

‘““The event was, that the court list, as it was 

called, was carry’d by a majority of 85. And so 
well did those who voted it stick by one another, 
that of the 21 chosen, he that had most votes 
for him (which were 294) had but 10 more than 
him who had least. The highest number of the 
opposite list was 209, and the lowest 191; so there 
were 18 men of their party, and but 10 of the 
court, that did not put intc the glass plum-lists, 
that is, vote for every one of the persons recom- 
mended to them.” 
The above is stated to be from ‘‘Coxe’s 
Walpole ’’ ; the exact reference is ‘ Memoirs 
of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole,’ vol. iii. p. 134. 

It is clear that ‘* to vote plump ”’ for a list 
and to vote a “* plum-list ’’ come practically 
to the same thing. But is there any etymo- 
logical connexion between the two ? If there 
is, then an earlier stage in the history of 
plump has to be accounted for. I will leave 


this part of the subject for more learned con- 
tributors, merely remarking that possibly the 
fact that the adjectives plum and plump 
both mean ‘‘ complete, round,’’ may supply 


READ. 


the connecting link. F. W. 


Fryine Turk (10 8. xii. 127).—Burtom 
has a similar reference in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’ (Partition 2, sect. 2, mem. 3 :—. 


‘“‘If the Heavens then be penetrable, as these 


men deliver, and no lets, it were not amiss in this 
aerial progress to make wings, aud fly up, which 
that Turk in Busbequius made his fellow-citizens 
in Constantinople believe he would perform: & 
some new-fan ded wits, methinks, deoald some: 
time or other find out.”—Vol. ii. p. 58 in Shilleto’s: 
edition. 

There is no passage in Busbequius’s works 
that fits this precisely. The place which 
Burton would seem to have had in mind is 
one not quite half-way through the fourth 
epistle of the ‘ Legatio Turcica,’ where an 
account is given of a dervish who performed 
the trick of putting the red-hot end of a bar 
of iron in his mouth, and who asserted that 
the head of his monastery was in the habit 
of spreading his cloak on an adjoining lake 
and sailing in whatever direction he wished : 

“Tdem Turca inter prandium commemorabat, suum 
ccenobiarcham, vite sanctimonia & miraculis clarum, 
consuevisse in lacum qui esset ccenobio propinquus, 
extendere pallium, in eoque sedentem, qua _visum 
esset suaviter circumvectar1.”—‘ Augerii Gislenii 
Busbequii Omnia que extant,’ Basel, 1740, p. 314. 


EpWaArRD BENSLY. 


I cannot find any mention of a “‘ flying” 
Turk in Busbequius. Bishop Wilkins may, 
however, have had in his mind a story which 
was related to Busbequius by a Turkish 
pilgrim and monk, who, amongst other 
marvellous yarns, told of an abbot who ‘‘ was 
accustomed to spread his cloak on the lake 
which adjoined his monastery, sit down on 
it, and so take a pleasant sail whenever he 
liked.’’ See ‘The Life and Letters of 
Ogier Ghisclin de Busbecq,’ ed. Forster and 
Daniell, 1881, i. 363. The editors remark 
that this feat was equalled by St. Raymond, 
of whom a long account is given in a note. 

W. F. PripEAvx. 


Macna Cuarta Barons (10 S. xii. 149). 
—It would appear that there are no actual 
lineal descendants of the barons in the 
male line; otherwise would they not be 
represented in the peerage? There are, 
no doubt, some in the female line. The 
Duke of Norfolk, I believe, is thus descended 
from De Albini, as are some other families; 
and Lord Hastings probably from De Laval. 
In those days of war and pestilence the 
chances of survival among the nobility wer? 
but slight, and their individual lives wer®, 
on an average, remarkably short. I was 
told by a barrister who had had occasion ? 
look up the family records of this period 
that the barons who compelled King John 
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to sign the Charter were nearly all, if not all, 
under the age of twenty-five. Since this 
time, too, the male line of our kings has died 


out three times. J. FosteER PALMER, 
8, Royal Avenue, S,W. 


“LE” BEFORE TRADES (10 S. xii. 189).— 
Surely a survival of the common medieval 
way of using the French definite article 
for ‘‘ the.” This survives in many personal 
names derived from occupations, as ‘ Le 
Despenser,”” the grocer, or druggist. Like 
the Greek 7d, it is found in Latin supplying 
the want of the definite article in o% ee 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


This is undoubtedly a relic of the Norman 
French which was spoken for several cen- 
turies after the Conquest. Richard le 
Chaucer, the father of Geoffrey Chaucer the 
poet, was a vintner, but a ‘‘ chaucer’”’ was 
a@ shoemaker, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that a Baldwin le Chaucer 
in 1307 dwelt in Cordewanerstrete (see 
Riley’s ‘ Memorials,’ Introd., xxxiii); and 
William le Chyvaler, although in 1281 a 
baker, must have had for his ancestor a 
“horseman.” 
having been formerly “le grosser,” from 
grossier, & wholesale dealer, one who dealt in 
gros or great quantities of goods. 

HOoLpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


Harvest Suprer Songs (10 S. xii. 30, 71, 
137).—Over fifty years ago the following was 
sung in Leicestershire and the adjoining 
part of Derbyshire :— 

Here’s a health unto our master, 
The founder of the feast ; 
And I do hope with all my heart 
His soul in heaven may rest, 
And all things may prosper 
That he doth take in hand, 
For we are all his servants, 
And all at his command. 
Chorus :—Then drink, boys, drink 
And see you do not s ill; 
For if you do, you shall drink two, 
For ‘tis our master’s will. 

In chap. liii. of ‘ Adam Bede’ (published 
1859) is substantially the same song, with 
some variations, but I have given it word 
for word as I heard it in years between 1855 
and 1860. George Eliot mentions some 
slight ceremonial which accompanied the 
Singng: of this I know nothing; but her 
quotation of what is practically the same 
Song, as sung at harvest homes in her native 

arwickshire, is cogent proof that it was 
then general in at least some of the principal 
Midland counties. H. 


“Le grocer” is old French, | , 


““ AN OLD EWE DRESSED LAMB FASHION ” 
(108. xii. 189).—This saying has been current 
in Devonshire apparently from time im- 
memorial, although I have heard it but once 
for several years, and then it was used by a 
lady who was born in Gloucestershire, and 
had lived there most of her life. It would 
appear to be pretty general throughout the 
country. The meaning of it, so far as this 
county is concerned, is correctly given by 
Mr. Harvanp-Oxtey. In rural Devon it 
would be generally pronounced ‘‘ yawe,’’ 
and I have heard some middle-class persons, 
presumably of fair average education, pro- 
nounce it “ yow,” A, J, Davy, 

Torquay. 


My belief is that this saying is in general 
use, and not restricted to any one county. 
I have certainly heard the expression or a 
similar one used by natives in counties as 
far removed as Lancashire and Hampshire. 
It has always, in my hearing, been used 
exclusively in the sense mentioned by Mr. 
HARLAND-OXLEY, but in some cases the 
exact expression used has been ‘‘ mutton,”’ 
or “‘ old mutton,” ‘‘ dressed lamb fashion.” 
F. A. 


THE Pryor’s Bank, FutHam (10 S. xii. 
128, 172).—It may be of interest to note that 
while the housebreakers were felling the 
chimneys of this house (? 1906-7) the Rev. 
Rowland Carwell (then Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Fulham) and the writer explored the 
ancient chapel ’’ therein, and indeed the 
whole house, in the hope of discovering 
antique relics. The only piece of genuine 
old carving was found as fronts to dresser 
drawers in the kitchen, although in each 
room and on the stairs remained what 
appeared at first sight to be rich carving and 
moulding, much of which was gilt and to 
some extent coloured. I have a photograph 
of the drawer-fronts, and we brought away 
specimens of the grotesque heads from the 
groining of the chapel, made of papier maché 
and covered with gold leaf. I believe that 
one man bought the whole of this interior 
decorative work and burnt it on the spot to 
collect and sell the gold obtained from the 
ashes. Before, however, his turn came 
enother person had bought the carvings, 
figures, and “‘ antiques” about the “ Priory.” 
He discovered too late that he had 
purchased plaster imitations that could not 
be removed, and sued for damages. Even- 


tually such figures and effects as were of use 
were sold to the property man at the theatre 
which had then just been built opposite the 


Pryor’s Bank. 
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Much information concerning this house 
will be found in Mr. Féret’s ‘Fulham, Old 
and New,’ with illustrations; and I have 
unpublished photographs of the place, taken 
while it was in the hands of the house- 
breakers. Frep. Hrrcuin Kempe. 

Clyderhous, 51, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


MACHINE IN 1751: Dr. JOHNSON 
(10 S. xi. 145; xii. 170)—Mr. Jonn H. 
DurHAM, in his reply from Bergamo “la 
bella,’’ describes an early and successful 
attempt at aviation made in the year 1751, 
with a machine invented by Father Grimaldi, 
and inquires whether ‘‘ any contemporary 
English work or journal ’’ makes mention of 
the event. I may say that, in view of 
the present bicentenary celebrations of 
Dr. Johnson’s birthday, I was reading for 
the second time, after a lapse of fifteen years, 
‘The History of Rasselas,’ by that famous 
writer, and I was pleasantly surprised to find 
that the substance of chapter vi. is ‘ A Dis- 
sertation on the Art of Flying.’ A passage is 
worth quoting :— 

“T have been long of opinion, that instead of the 
tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man might 
use the swifter migration of wings; that the fields 
of the air are open to knowledge, and that onl 
ignorance and idleness need crawl upon the ground.” 

Boswell informs us that Dr. Johnson 
wrote this essay in 1759 ‘‘to defray the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral.’’ This 
year is only a little later than the one given 
by Mr. DurnHam as that in which experi- 
ments on the art of flying were made, thus 
showing, I think, that Dr. Johnson’s mind 
was still fresh from the impression of the 
attempts made in his time to solve the 
problem of aviation, which to his day had 
baffled the ingenuity of men of science. 

I take the opportunity to call the attention 
of your readers to a very interesting article 
by Dr. Cossio, ‘ Leonardo da Vinci, a Pre- 
cursor of Aviation,’ published in The 
Antiquary for September. ITALIANO. 

Manchester. 


= TIMBER-DENUDED LANDS 
(10 S. xii. 81, 194).—I agree with Mr. G. H. 
Waite that this sense of “‘ plains’ included 
treeless as well as timber-denuded lands, 
and regret not making this clear at the time 
of writing. I think, however, some of my 
quotations rendered this sufficiently obvious. 
But it seoms fairly clear that the term was 
commonly used in contradistinction from 
woodland or wooded country, and hence is 
most likely to be found occurring in forest 
districts of England. All the Notts allusions 
I have observed conform to this rule. At 


the time of the Conquest, however, it may 

be that forests were so general as to mark 

out for distinction treeless tracts like the 

Plain of Hastings. A. STAPLETON. 
Nottingham. 


PINS SUBSTITUTED FOR THORNS (10 S. 
xi. 508; xii. 158)—Among the Zulus, the 
Basutos, and probably other tribes of South 
African natives, blankets, and other rudi- 
mentary garments are commonly held 
together by means of the thorns of the 
wacht-een-beitje (wait-a-bit) bush. These 
are long and sharp, and almost unbreakable, 
and are sometimes given a notch to act as 
a kind of barb, whereby they become almost 
a FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

ew. 


PARODIES OF ‘KIPLING AND THE Port 
LAvuREATE (10 S. xii. 128, 177).—In The 
Daily Chronicle in 1900 or the following 
year appeared a parody by G. H. P. on the 
Laureate’s lines suggested by ‘ Aineid,’ 
vi. 95, beginning :— 

When for a passing hour Rome’s manly sway 

Felt the sharp shock of Canne’s adverse day. 
The parody ends thus :— 
Poor England, ’mid disaster and despair, 
Finds (in ‘he Times) she ’s something worse 
to bear— 
Jejune as dust, insensible as Fate, 
The dismal twaddle of her Laureate. 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


PENN OF KIDDERMINSTER (10 S. xii. 189). 
—In Nash’s ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Worcestershire’ Mr. Sparrow will find 
many references to Penns of that county 
in past times. The family (whose name, as 
in other counties, was spelt indifferently 
Penn, Pen, and Penne) was one of repute, 
and was seated at Harborow and Hagley for 
about 400 years up to 1750. A reference to 
the calendar of Worcestershire wills shows 
the presence of families of the name in many 
places round Hagley, such as Pedmore, Hales 
Owen, Bellbroughton, Churchill, Bewdley, 
Kidderminster, &c., up to the present time. 
Probably they are offshoots of the old Hagley 
family. There is no known relationship 
between these and the Wilts family which 
produced William Penn of Pennsylvania. 

FRANK PENNY. 


V. DE Vos (10 S. xii, 127)—Many well- 
known Flemish painters of this name 
flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, nearly all of whom were landscape. 
portrait, and animal painters ; and muc 
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confusion has hence arisen concerning their 
respective works. The most eminent amongst 
them was Marten De Vos of Antwerp (1531- 
1603), the pupil and subsequent coadjutor of 
Tintoretto, and the painter of the Medici 
family. 

There is no record of a ‘‘ V. De Vos,” 
concerning whom L. A. W. inquires; but a 
race of painters of this surname continues in 
Holland to the present time. One of these 
may be the painter of the picture to which 
L. A. W. refers. Has he deciphered the 
signature correctly ? 

H. D’Atron Sr. 


WELTSE’s Crus (10 S. xii. 167)—I have 
before me a copy of an engraved portrait of 
Louis Weltje, after C. Bretherton, jun., 
inscribed ‘‘ Published Nov. Ist, 1781,’’ with 
the following words written in pencil: 
‘“Weltje—the Prince of Wales’s cook— 
kept the Cocoa-nut, St. James’s Street.’’ As 
the written words appear to be contem- 
poraneous, it would seem that ‘‘ Weltjo’s 
Club,’? which preceded the Cocoa Tree (or 
Nut), had an existence before 1781, when 
the print was published. W. B. H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Shakespeare Classics.—The Chronicle of King 
by Sidney Lee, Litt.D. (Chatto & 
indus. 


Tur ‘Chronicle,’ which is the source of Shake- 
speare’s greatest play. now being acted at the Hay- 
market, is laid before readers in admirable print 
and form in this volume. All who are interested in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘sources” should procure it. It 
shows clearly how the genius of the poet made of 
the old drama, in combination with Sir Philip 
Sidney's ‘ Arcadia,’ which supplied the by-plot of 
the Duke of Gloucester and his sons, a play incom- 
parable in style and effect, except, swig, _ for 
that similar masterpiece of Sophocles, the ‘ dipus 
at Colonus.’ } 
Mr. Lee’s Introduction is a good example of his 
scholarly and lucid work. All that he says is to 
the point, and foot-notes are added which will 
suggest further material for og! We are glad to 
see mention in this place of Dr. Perrett’s ‘Story of 
King Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Shake- 
Speare,’ which traces with ample research the 
legend through English literature, and may escape 
apnioe of the student, as it appeared in Palestra, 


As Dr. Lee points out, “it remained for Shake- 
speare to associate the old King with his youngest 
daughter’s death, and thus convert Lear’s fate into 
inexorable tragedy.” The seventeenth - century 

allad, which closes with a similar double cata- 
strophe, is uncertain in date, and borrows, Dr. Lee 
thinks, in this respect from Shakespeare. Of the 

lorable Fool, whose early disappearance from the 


play Swinburne justly regrets, there is no trace in 
any earlier version. Some commentators have sup- 
posed that Lear’s reference to ‘“‘my poor fool” 
means both his darling daughter and the wise pur- 
veyor of folly who left him after the great storm ; 
but this seems 

How greatly Shakespeare has improved on his 
text may be seen at the outset of the old play, where 
the three daughters are asked to express their love 
for their father. Nothing, indeed, is more extra- 
ordinary than the few words nee has given 
to Cordelia throughout the play. e tremendous 
impression she makes is conveyed in under fifty 
lines of speech, a fact we could not believe until 
we examined her part one day. 

The general reader may be unaware that ‘ Lear’ 
as a tragedy was for many years of our stage 
superseded by Nahum Tate’s perversion of the text, 
in which the final catastrophe was changed. A 
strong article on the subject may be found in an, 
unlikely place, the miscellaneous writings of 
Dickens, newly discovered, and now added to the. 
‘*Gadshill” and “ National” editions of his works. 

At the end of Dr. Lee's excellent edition will be. 
found a Pon gery notes on the text, and the. 
complete text of Warner’s story of King Lear as 
narrated in his ‘ Albion’s England.’ The student 
has, in brief, a full opportunity of examining the 
— out of which the greatest of English plays, 
is made. 


By his booklet Anna Seward and Classic Lichfield’ 
Worcester, Deighton), Mr. Stapleton Martin hopes, 
e says in his Preface, to ‘‘resuscitate interest in 
the poetess, and in the literary circle over which she. 
reigned supreme.” As she died in 1809, she might 
have a centenary this year; but Mr. Martin’s. 
entertaining pages show us clearly enough that the. 
Swan of Lichfield was not a leading figure of the 
sort that deserves permanent remembrance, or that 
general feeling of keenness sg eae in a revival and. 
celebration. The book-lovers, however, who cherish 
the by-ways of literature, and the half-forgotten 
heroes and heroines of some particular place or 
panes. may be induced by the fifty pages or so 
fore us to take a fresh interest in Miss Seward. 
The author has a very just idea of her achieve- 
ments, which do not, we fear, when critically con- 
sidered, amount to much of permanent value. ‘The 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics’ ignores her 
muse. Her work has shown, after the lapse of a 
century, ‘‘a natural alacrity in sinking,” at which 
we cannot wonder. Her sense of humour cannot 
have been strong. Her style was abominably 
affected, as Mr. Martin’s well-chosen extracts 
witness. Her ‘‘astonishment and disgust” rose 
to their utmost height when she read Wordsworth’s 
poem on ‘The Daffodils.’ Her self-conceit and 
pedantry were ludicrous; and flattery led her to 
take biased views of greater lights than herself. 
Still, she had strong sense and an affectionate 
nature. It would have been well, as Macaulay 
suggests, if she had always written as simply as 
she did about her father’s death. If she is to be 
enerally remembered at all, it will, we think, be 
v her place as Walter Scott’s friend in Lockhart’s 
‘Life’ of him, or by the marginalia of Macaulay 
referred to above, and now ed to Sir George 
Trevelyan’s masterly biography of his uncle. 
Mr. Martin has some pleasant side-lights on those 
who lived or corresponded with Miss Seward, 
especially the beautiful Honora Sneyd. 
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BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. J. G. Commrin’s Exeter Catalogue 254 con- 
tains a number of works under Napoleon, including 
Maitland’s narrative of his surrender and life on 
the Bellerophon, and Warden’s letters written on 
‘board the Northumberland and at St. Helena. 
American items include Whitefield’s sermon at 
Philadelphia, 24 Aug., 1746, wanting one leaf. 
‘There are some curious Yorkshire and other 
pamphlets. Items under Devon include Risdon’s 
‘Survey,’ 1811, 2/. 10s. The first edition, in three 
volumes, of *The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,’ 1848, 
is 7s. 6d. ; and a manuscript commonplace book in 
green morocco, with painted fore-edge, 1830, 4/. 15s. 
‘There are —— children’s books, 1803-6, and 
a good general list. 

Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 18 opens with a list 


-of works on America. There are several Court 


memoirs. Under Corn Law are three tracts, 1766, 
10s. 6d.; and under Free Trade is a biographical 
history of the Pioneers, 2 vols., Manchester, 1852, 


-6s. 6d. London items include Mayhew’s ‘London 


Labour and the London Poor,’ 4 vols., 12s. 6d. ; and 
Vol. XIII. of the ‘Encyclopedia Londinensis,’ 
containing a history of London, 4to, half-calf, rare, 
1815, 27. 10s. Other works are Funk & Wagnalls’s 
‘Dictionary,’ 2 vols., 4to, full morocco, 1. 18s. ; 
Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities,’ 2 vols., 4to, half- 


-ealf, 1801, 1/. 15s. ; Green’s ‘Short History,’ 4 vols., 


half-calf, 2/. 2s. ; and Leigh Hunt’s ‘ A Jar of Honey 


‘from Mount Hybla,’ original boards, 1848, 15s. 6d. 


Mr. William Glaisher’s List 366 contains pub- 
lishers’ remainders. We note a few, the first prices 
given being those at which the works were origin- 
ally published: ‘ Liberia,’ by Sir Harry Johnston 


-and others, 2 vols. (2/. 2s.), 12s.; ‘The Franco- 


German War,’ translated by Maurice (1/. 1s.), 10s. ; 
Keltie’s ‘Africa,’ 2 vols. (2/. 2s.), 6s. ; Bosworth’s 
** Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ (12s.), 3s.; ‘ Mary Boyle, 
Her Book’ (10s. 6d.), 3s.; the Thornton Edition of 
the Bronté novels, including Life, 12 vols. (37. 10s.), 
‘Wd. 10s.; ‘Don Quixote,’ Motteux’s translation, 
4 vols., royal 8vo (3/. 12s.), 1/. 2s. 6d.; Jeyes’s ‘ Life 
vof Mr. Chamberlain’ (16s.), 4s.; ‘The Correspond- 
-ence of Cowper,’ edited by Thomas Wright, 4 vols. 
3s.), 1. 4s.; and Ditchfield’s ‘City Companies’ 
De, Foster’s ‘True Portraiture of 
Mary, Queen of Scots,’ Edition de Luxe, limited to 
175 copies, folio, half-morocco (10/. 10s.), is 42. 4s. ; 
Joseph Foster’s ‘De Walden Library,’ 3 large 4to 
vols. (6/. 6s.), 17. 10s.; and Sverdrup’s ‘Four Years 
‘in the Arctic Regions,’ 2 vols. (12. 16s.), 8s. There 


:are also a number of medical remainders. 


Mr. Robert McCaskie’s new Catalogue contains 
prints and ¢rawings. These include a series of large 
-aquatint views of India and Abyssinia. Under 
‘Turner is ‘The Fallacy of Hope,’ the print-issued 
‘to the public in 1851; see Mr. Bicknell’s account in 
The Atheneum of the 16th of January last. There 
are many portraits, including Mrs. Sarah Porter, 
‘Queen of the Touters, Tunbridge Wells. Among 
autograph letters is one of Carlyle, 1843, on the 
‘rights and liberties” of the Colonies as compared 
with those of the United States, with contemporary 
portrait, 1/. 10s. Among books are works relatin 
to Scotland; Shaw’s ‘Dresses and Decorations o 
the Middle Ages,’ 1813, 27. 15s.; Strutt’s ‘ Anti- 
uities,’ 4to, russia, uncut, 1773, 17s. ; and ‘ Letter 
ks of the Earl of Bristol,’ 4 vols. 
“There are Tracts relating to the Civil War; a 


collection of Art Sale Catalogues (about 70, many 
priced), 2 vols., 15s.; and street songs on Free 
rade, &e., about 1846. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 217 is 
devoted to Topography, and is most interesting, 
the part relating to London being particularl full 
Three highly finished water-colours of the Guildhall 
Library and Museum are 3/. 10s.; ‘ View of Hunger- 
ford Market,’ in frame, 1834, 5/. 5s. ; ‘The Four-in- 
Hand Club in Hyde Park,’ in frame, 10/. 10s.; ‘The 
Thames near London Bridge,’ an aquatint. and 
another, near Westminster, 1786, 167. 16s. ; ‘ Pano- 
rama of the Thames, London to Richmond,’ 1820, 
18s.; Pennant’s ‘ London,’ extra illustrated, 
extending the work to 4 vols., royal folio, 1793, 24J. 
(including 862 insertions carefully mounted, many 
being rare); Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ 5 vols., imperial 
4to, full russia extra, 1800-11, 3/. 13s. 6d.; Black’s 
‘Leathersellers’ Company,’ rinted, folio, 
morocco, 1871, 3/. 10s.; ‘Lambeth alace,’ large 
paper, extra illustrated, 1806, 7/.; Hassell’s ‘ Pie- 
turesque Rides,’ 2 vols., 1817, 4/. 15s.: Jesse’s 
‘Memorials,’ 4 vols., first editions, 1847-50, 6.; 
Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm,’ 3 vols., 4to, full morocco, 
a fine copy scarce, 1808, 20/.; Parrott’s ‘ London 
from the Thames,’ 1841, 4/. 4s.; and Papworth’s 
‘Select Views,’ Ackermann, 1816, rare, royal 8vo, 
calf, 207. Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monuments in Great 
Britain,’ is 9%. 15s. Under Oxford is a collection of 
46 drawings by Augustus Hare, 11/. lls. Windsor 
items include Nash’s ‘ Views,’ 1848, 5/. 5s. ; and Pyne’s 
‘Royal Residences,’ 1816, 2s. 5s. Under Cambridge 
are a fine copy of Loggan’s ‘ Cantabrigia Illustrata, 
original old red morocco, 1688, 15/.; and Acker- 
mann’s ‘ History,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, half-russia, 
rare, 1815, 18/. Under Ireland we find Malton’s 
Dublin,’ 1793, 71. There are some beautiful collec: 
tions of water-colours under Lake District, while 
scattered through the Catalogue are many works 
on heraldry and family history. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 


E. H. Marsuati.—On Friday, the 10th inst., a 
frequent correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ in former 
years passed away at Hastings at the age of 
H. Marshall, M.A. of Oriel College, 
Oxtord. For many years he had been Librarian ot 
the Brassey Institute in that town, where his 
services were invaluable. He was interred on 
Tuesday, the 14th, at Sandford St. Martin, Oxford- 
shire, the Manor House of which belonged to him. 
His father, the Rev. E. Marshall, F.S.A., con- 
tributed many valuable articles to the pages of 
& Q.’ in days long gone by. P. 


to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
T. M. W. (“Land of Green Ginger at Hull”)— 
i. 135. 


The name is explained at 98. vi. 
F. T. Hiscame (“There was a lady all skin and 


1874, 188. 6d. | bone ”).—See the articles at 10 S. ix. 478. 


H. K. Sr. J. S.—Forwarded. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (SEPTEMBER). 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 


(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE W. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
RARE AND INTERESTING 
ITEMS IN THE PRESS. 
Free on application. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 

WRITE FOR OUR SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


JUST ISSUED. 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
OF NEW BOOKS 


in all Branches of Literature. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
(Publishers’ Remainders.) 
Post free on application. 


HENRY J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 
55 and 57, WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


POOLE & 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, w.c,, 


for a Quotation. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


*,* Only a few copies left. 


CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By DAVID 

roduced. 1 wit ‘uction, 
by J. WILLIS CLARE. Folio, boards, 2i. 2s. And in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


LUZAC & CO,, 


Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 
Official —_— to the India Office, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the University of 
Chicago, &c. 

LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Latest Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 
can be had gratis on application. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 
SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S WORKS. 


New Illustrated 3s. 6d. Edition. Crown 8vo, in Uniform Red Cloth Binding. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘KOROSKO.’ With 40 Illustrations. 
UNCLE BERNAC: a Memory of the Empire. Third Edition. With 12 Illustrations. © 
RODNEY STONE. With 8 Illustrations. 

THE WHITE COMPANY, Twenty-Ninth Edition. Revised. With 8 Illustrations. 
THE GREEN FLAG, and other Stories of War and Sport. With a Frontispiece. 
THE ADVENTURES OF GERARD. With 16 Illustrations by W. B. WotEn. 

THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Illustrated by Srpnry Pager. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, With Illustrations by Sipney Pacer. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. With 25 Illustrations by Sipnzy Pacer. 
THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. With 24 Illustrations by W. B. Wotten. 
THE SIGN OF FOUR. Illustrated. 

THE MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. With Illustrations by StpNey Pacer. 

SIR NIGEL. With Illustrations by ArtHuR TwIDLe. [Ready September 24. 


ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES. With a Frontispiece by ANDRE Castaianr. Second Impression. 

rown 8yo, 63. 

THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SONGS OF ACTION. Fifth Impression. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

THE GREAT BOER WAR, 1899-1902. Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged and Completed Edition. 
With Maps and Plans. Nineteenth Impression, completing over 67,000 copies printed. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: its Cause and Conduct. Demy 8vo, 6d. 
COLLECTED EDITION of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Novels in 12 Volumes. With an Introductory 


Preface and 2 Photogravure Illustrations to each volume. Large crown 8vo, 68. each net. 


*,* This edition of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of each set being signed and 
numbered ; and the Volumes are not sold separately. The Author's future work will, in due course, be added to the Edition, 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The best 3s. 6d. Series on the market... ..The paper is quite excellent, and the print is fine and clear.’ 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. F. ANSTEY. ADAM GRIGSON. Mrs. Henry pe xa Pasture. 
NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL DEBORAH OF TOD'S. Mrs. Hesny px us 


FRANK BUCKLAND. | PASTURE. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT,’ 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations and a Chart. _ JESS. H. Riper HacearD. 
FRANK T. BULLEN. | With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being 
of First Years of my Sea Life. THE HOME; ua 

vit! - trati ARTHU | 
TRANS. FRGS. With Illustrations. RICHARD JEFFERIES: 


NEW VOLUMES. 
PETER’S MOTHER. Mrs. Heyry pe rs THE AMATEUR POACHER. 


PASTURE [Ready Sept. 24. JEFFERIES, r 

i “ i i Graphic.—‘ We have rarely met with a book in which 80 
Times.—‘‘ delightful book....There is a fragrance 

about it very like the fragrance of a Devon meadow.” eats ~ entertaining is combined with matter of real 


*.* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buil Chan .C. ; and Printed b; 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. Septeniber 18, 1900. 
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